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The maneuvering of the 
Spanish and American 
fleets, considered merely as a fascinating 
strategic puzzle, is of the intensest interest. 
When one remembers also what momentous 
results in the history of Spain, Cuba, the 
United States, and possibly of the entire 
world, may follow the meeting of the fleets, 
the interest becomes almost breathless sus- 
pense. The appearance of the Cape Verde 
Spanish fleet at Martinique (500 miles south- 
east of Porto Rico) solved one question and 
raised another. At last we knew where the 
long-lost-sight-of vessels were; now we asked 
whither they were bound as an ultimate des- 
tination. The news of their arrival at Mar- 
tinique was slow in reaching this country, 
but it is officially denied that the French 
Government of that island allowed the mes- 
sage to be detained unfairly. This Spanish 
squadron consists of seven strong and swift 
ships, four armored cruisers and three tor- 


The Naval Situation 


pedo-boat destroyers; the former includes the . 


Vizcaya, Maria Teresa, Almirante Oquendo, 
and Cristobal Colon; the latter, the Pluton, 
Furor, and Terror. Admiral Cervera is in 
command, and he evidently has been left a 
wide latitude as to the movements of his 
squadron. Orders were at once sent to Com- 
modore Schley’s flying squadron to proceed 
south from Hampton Roads, while due warn- 
ing was given to Admiral Sampson. The 
former reached Charleston on Sunday, there 
found new orders, and again sailed toward 
Key West. Meanwhile, on Saturday the 
Spanish vessels were sighted off Curacao, an 
island just north of Venezuela. At Curacao 
the Spanish vessels remained until Sunday 
evening to coal, and then sailed on a westward 
course, while Admiral Sampson's ships were 
at Porto Plata, on the north coast of Hayti, 
on Sunday, and on Monday were reported as 
seen moving westward. A study of the map 
of the Caribbean Sea on the next page 


No. 3 


will show what numerous courses, plans, and 
strategical ruses are possible; one thinks of 
a gigantic game of naval “I spy ” or “ pris- 
oners’ base” in and out the straits and 
channels and among the islands, large and 
small. 


® 


From Curacao to Havana is about 
1,500 miles, to Santiago de Cuba 
750 miles; from Porto Plata to Santiago is 
about 400 miles, to Havana about 1,000 miles ; 
from Charleston to Havana is about 800 miles. 
Where will the Spanish ships go from Cura- 
cao? It is possible that they will try to 
intercept the Oregon, Marietta, and Buffalo, 
now supposed to be not far from Pernambuco 
on the Brazil coast; but if this were Admiral 
Cervera’s object, he has already gone a long 
way west of his course; and if our ships are 
keeping well east, as is likely, the proba- 
bility of finding them would be small indeed, 
If the Spanish ships had gone with speed 
direct from Martinique along the south coast 
of Cuba, with the start they had before their 
whereabouts was known, they might have 
reached Havana and broken our blockade 
before either Sampson or Schley could have 
reached Havana. That is impossible now; 
nor is it likely that Cienfuegos could be 
reached by the Spaniards without encoun- 
tering Sampson. Strong as is the Spanish 
squadron, it is inferior to either of ours, and if 
it is caught between them it will be crushed. 
Other possible courses suggested for Admiral 
Cervera have been, to proceed along the 
coast of Honduras and Yugatan to the Yuca- 
tan Channel, preserving a line of retreat the 
same way; or, if opportunity offers, to slip 
through Mona Passage when our ships are 
westward and attack one of our Southern 
ports not strongly fortified. The purest con- 
jecture as to the movements of Cervera, 
Schley, and Sampson is all that is possible 
149 
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as we write, and the combinations of possible 
movements are many. It is certain that our 
commanders are eagerly seeking an engage- 
ment with the Spanish admiral; it is probable 
that he is playing an elusive game, waiting 
for an opening for an advantageous move. 
The use of the cable for information plays 
an important part in the strategy; at both 
Martinique and Curagao Admiral Cervera 
was in cable-reach of Madrid, and he may 
possibly touch at Kingston, Jamaica, for the 
same purpose. 


@ 


Last week’s battles in Cuban and 
Porto Rican waters again proved the 
courage of our men, their skill in handling 
modern war-machines, and the efficiency of 
our ships of war. In the week’s fighting 
occurred the first fatalities of the war among 
our forces: at Cardenas Ensign Worth Bag- 
ley, of the Winthrop, met his death while 
bravely doing his duty, and with him fell four 
sailors; at San Juan two men were killed ; 
at Cienfuegos one; in the three engagements 
twenty-nine in all were wounded. The deaths 
of Ensign Bagley and his comrades at Car- 
denas especially affected the people of the 
United States with deep sympathy, and made 
real to many heretofore thoughtless persons 
the serious side of war. This was the first 
giving up of life for the country in this war ; 
and the news was received reverently and 
with the renewed expression of the belief that 
the country is fighting for a just cause and 
for an unselfish purpose. The Winslow, a 
torpedo-boat, had been engaged with the 
gunboat Wilmington and the revenue cutter 
Hudson in silencing shore batteries near 
Cardenas, a port east of Havana. The 
Machias came to their aid, and the Winslow 
on Wednesday enticed three of the enemy's 
torpedo-boats into the open, where the Machi- 
as soon drove them back. Later an attempt 
was made to force one of the channels, the 
Winslow preceding the Hudson and Wilming- 
ton. Soon the Winslow came within range 
of a masked battery, and received its fire 
point blank. A single shell killed Bagley and 
four men, and wounded Lieutenant Bernadou, 
in command of the Winslow, and four others. 
Our torpedo-boat became helpless, but was 
gallantly taken out of range by her sister 


Cardenas 


ships. ‘The charge of rashness preferred by 
some critics against the Winslow does not 
seem 


sustained by the facts. The vessels 
engaged under orders for a distinct 


were 
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purpose, and, besides gaining valuable infor- 
mation, did much damage to the enemy's 
batteries, boats, and signal stations. 
& - 

At Cienfuegos on the same day 
an important service was rendered 
by the Marblehead, the Nashville, and the 
Windom in cutting the cable between Havana 
and Santiago de Cuba. The presence of the 
Spanish fleet in the Caribbean makes this 
interruption of communication of possible 
vital consequence. A battle of decided vigor 
was carried on between our ships and the 
Spanish batteries. When the ships neared 
the harbor, small boats were manned, and the 
purpose of the expedition was carried out 
under a galling fire from thousands of Span- 
ish troops concealed behind breastworks. One 
of the Marblehead’s marines was killed, eight 
men were reported wounded, and many more 
received trifling injuries. There had been no 
intention to storm the place; our force was 
quite inadequate for the purpose; the cool- 
ness and efficiency with which the work 
planned was carried out make this a brilliant 
naval exploit. 


Cienfuegos 
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Admiral Sampson’s chief purpose 
in sailing from Key West (May 4) 
to the coast of Porto Rico was to watch for 
and if possible engage the Spanish Cape 
Verde fleet if it should be in that quarter. 
Not finding the fleet, he undertook, with 
some success, to make San Juan, the chief 
Porto Rican port on the north of the island, 
useless as a support to any Spanish force 
that might seek its shelter. Our squadron 
reached San Juanon May 12. A few ships 
were used for scouting the neighboring 
waters. The rest began early in the morn- 
ing an attack on the batteries, which con- 
tinued for three hours. Admiral Sampsen’s 
dispatch thus sums up the outcome: * It 
resulted in much damage to the batteries, and 
incidentally to a portion of the city adjacent 
to the batteries. The batteries replied to 
our fire, but without material effect. One 
man was killed on board the New York, and 
seven slightly wounded in the squadron. No 
serious damage to any ships resulted.’ The 
ships engaged in the fight were the New 
York, lowa, Indiana, Detroit, Montgomery, 
the monitors Terror and Amphitrite, and one 
or two smaller ships. The ships steamed 
in elliptical formation three times in front 
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of the forts, pouring in a terrific storm 
of shells. Admiral Sampson fought the 
battle standing on the exposed bridge of the 
New York, and most or all of the Captains 
did the same thieg, not from bravado, but 
the better to direct their men. The Spanish 
batteries contained Krupp 11-inch guns, and 
if the gunners’ skill had equaled their energy, 
the loss on our side would have been great. 
There is no authentic report as to the enemy’s 
loss. It must be remembered that, for more 
than one obvious reason, there was here also 
absolutely no intention on the part of our 
forces to seize the town; for one thing, no 
supporting military force was at hand; for 
another, our fleet was likely to be needed, as 
events showed to be the case, to follow the 
Cape Verde Spanish ships. 


@ 


No more fitting military co- 
adjutor to Admiral Dewey 
could be named than Major-General Wesley 
Merritt, wholast week was appointed Military 
Governor of the Philippines. He isa soldier 
of rare experience, energy, and force; the 
only adverse criticism offered by any one is 
that he may possibly be needed more in Cuba 
than in the Philippines. But certainly the 
responsibility he is now invested with is a 
vast one; it involves not only military prob- 
lems but delicate international questions, and 
must have intimate relation to the broad sub- 
ject of our future policy in the East. Opinion 
is universal that General Merritt will prove the 
right man inthe right place. The Charleston, 
with ammunition and supplies for the Philip- 
pines, is now ready to sail, and will be fol 
lowed at the first possible minute by the City 
of Peking and other transports laden with 
regular and volunteer troops. Admiral Dewey 
cabled from Hong-Kong under date of May 
12 as follows: 


The Philippines 


There is little change in the situation since my 
last telegram. I am transferring to transports 
steel breech-loading rifles from sunken Spanish 
men-of-war, also stores from arsenal in my pos- 
session. I am maintaining a strict blockade. 
Add Argos to list of destroyed vessels. El Cor- 
reo (reported destroyed) probably El Cano. 

DEWEY. 
A later dispatch (May 15) says: “ I am main- 
taining a strict blockade. I have reason to 
believe that the rebels are hemming in the 
city by land, but they have made no demon- 
strations. There is a scarcity of provisions 
in Manila. It is probable that the Spanish 
Governor will be obliged to surrender soon. 
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I can take Manila at any moment.” It is 
pleasant to record from other sources that 
Admiral Dewey and his officers have sent 
messages to Admiral Montojo congratulat- 
ing him and his officers on the gallantry 
displayed by them in the fight. The Ameri- 
cans are maintaining a hospital for the Span- 
ish wounded. The insurgents are increasing 
in numbers and boldness. There are said 
to be 25,000 Spanish troops near Manila— 
probably an exaggeration. 
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The presence of a Spanish 
fleet near Cuba has materially 
altered the plans of invasion, but they are 
postponed, not abandoned. Concentration 
still goes on at Camp Thomas, Chickamauga, 
at New O:leans, and at Tampa; while regi- 
ments are being rapidly mustered in at the 
State camps. It is probable that within a 
week the Volunteer Army of 125,000 men 
will be enrolled in the United States service. 
From New York the Seventy-first Regiment 
was first in the field. After an uncomfort- 
able experience of being starved for a day 


The Volunteers 


in transports in New York Harbor, the plan 
was changed and it went south to Tampa by 


train. This change was caused by some of 
the constant but unfounded rumors about the 
presence of Spanish ships on our eastern 
coast. The postponement of immediate move- 
ment on Cuba has made Camp Thomas the 
present point of assembly rather than Tampa, 
and the largest army gathered at one spot in 
the United States since 1865 will soon be at 
Chickamauga under General Brooke’s com- 
mand. At the end of last week, however, 
Camp Thomas was almost empty, as the regu- 
lars had moved southward and the volunteers 
were just beginning to arrive. 
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The attempt by our Government 
last week to put a large quantity of 
arms and ammunition into the hands of the 
insurgents failed because the latter, for 
reasons yet unknown. were unable to meet 
the expedition at the time and place agreed 
upon. Captain Dorst was in command ot 
the expedition, which sailed in the steamer 
Gussie. Two companies of United States 
regulars went with him. A landing was made 
west of Cardenas Bay, under the protection 
of gunboats. Evidently the Spanish forces 
had received warning of the expedition, and 
when our soldiers landed, a lively fight was 
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maintained with the enemy, who were driven 
back; it is supposed that several of them 
were killed and wounded, while our soldiers 
were uninjured with the exception of one 
slight wound. The non-appearance of the 
insurgents finally made it necessary to re- 
embark and return to Key West. During 
the week letters from General Gomez and 
General Garcia to Sefior Palma have been 
published. General Gomez says: “The 
Cuban soldiers will not play an-unimportant 
role in the contest. We have few arms, our 
uniforms are ragged, our army feeds on a 
devastated country; but we have the spirit in 
the men that has proved them to be ready to 
die rather than surrender the cause of their 
country. If arms and ammunition are given 
to us, we will clear this country of Spanish 
troops.”” He writes from Lademajuja, where, 
he says, he has had headquarters for two 
years. He promises to march triumphantly 
on Havana if the means are given him. 
General Garcia writes from Bayamo, in the 
province of Santiago de Cuba, recently ac- 
quired by the insurgents and long held by 
the Spaniards. He rightly lays great stress 
on the fact that his troops are not com- 
mitting acts of retaliation or of depredation, 
and quotes stringent orders against such 
abuses issued by him. Other reports state 
that the destitution among the country people 
is increasing. The hospitals established by 
Miss Barton have been respected, and in 
some places the British consuls have dis- 
tributed the supplies left by the Red Cross. 
In Havana reports state that the Spanish 
Government has seized everything obtainable 
in the way of supplies. 


@ 


An important meeting of the 
American National Red Cross 
Relief Committee was recently held at the 
Chamber of Commerce in New York City. 
Bishop Potter presided, and on the recommen- 
dation of Mr. W. T. Wardwell the following 
appeal was issued : 


The Red Cross 


The American National Red Cross Relief 
Committee, acting under the auspices of the 
American National Red Cross, has for its objects 
the collection of funds for providing medical and 
surgical attendance, nursing, medical supplies, 
food, clothing, and such necessary assistance as 
may be required by the American National Red 
Cross upon call of the United States Govern- 
ment, in order to unify all endeavors to that end 
during the present war. 

Under provisions of the Geneva Conference, 
from which every National Red Cross Society 
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derives its authority, the American National Red 
Cross is directed to provide such relief as may 
be required by all, without recognition of friend 
or foe, who may suffer from the calamities inci- 
dental to war, pestilence, or famine. 

The Red Cross here, and throughout the civil- 
ized world, by a wide and varied experience in 
recent wars, recognizing by international treaty 
the sacred obligations of helpfulness for the suf- 
fering, wherever found, has so perfected its or- 
ganization that it becomes the recognized and 
legitimate channel for contributions from all 
classes of individuals ‘and every variety of aux- 
iliary association. 

For the purpose of properly systematizing the 

benevolent impulses of the general public and of 
giving proper direction for efficient Red Cross 
work, the Committee solicits the co-operation of 
individuals and auxiliary associations throughout 
the country, confident that through such means 
the various funds and articles collected can most 
safely and most directly reach their ultimate 
destination. 
To this appeal twenty-five names were ap- 
pended—those of a newly organized com- 
mittee; from them Bishop Potter, ex-Governor 
Morton, Mr. Wardwell, Drs. Thomas, Lesser, 
and Shrady, were appointed to seccnd the 
offer already made to the United States of 
the services of the Red Cross in the war 
with Spain. Interviews were then had at 
Washington with the President, the Secre- 
taries of War and of the Navy, and the 
Surgeons-General of the Army and Navy. 
The guarantee of the official offer was 
accepted, subject to such regulations as the 
medical officers of the Government shall 
prescribe. In accordance with Mr. McKin- 
ley’s wishes, a meeting was held on Saturday 
of last week of representatives from the 
American Red Cross Relief Committee and 
the National Relief Association. The fol- 
lowing general plan of National organization 
was agreed upon : 


First—One society, to be known as the Na- 
tional Red Cross and Relief Commission. 

Second—State Societies, to be organized and 
known by their State titles. 

Third—Contributions to be designated for the 
purpose to which they are to be applied—namely, 
for the woik of the Red Cross or the work of the 
Relief Committee. 

Fourth—-The American National Red Cross 
to have its peculiar field of work, as designatec 
by its constitution and by the international 
treaties ; the Relief Commission to have its par- 
ticular field, as set forth in the call for relief. 


Auxiliaries to the Red Cross work are rapidly 
forming. Among these auxiliaries are the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the General Relief Com- 
mittee ; the committees from the Daughters 
of the American Revolution ; the college and 
university committees, such as the Columbia 
University Red Cross Auxiliary; and special 
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auxiliaries such as the Ambulance Red Cross 
Equipment Society. Funds to be used in 
Red Cross work, either for field or hospital 
services, may be deposited with the Treasurer 
of the General Committee, Mr. F. D. Tappen, 
President of the Gallatin National Bank, 
New York City. We bespeak especially from 
readers of The Outlook a hearty response 
to every Red Cross appeal. 
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There is little to be added to 
what The Outlook has already 
reported to its readers concerning the war 
taxes. The Senate Finance Committee has 
agreed to drop the tonnage tax, and it will 
undoubtedly be dropped by the Senate. The 
House may, however, attempt to restore it. 
The Senate Committee proposes a bond issue 
of $300,000,000, a coinage of the $42,000,000 
silver seigniorage in the Treasury—explained 
in last week’s Outlook, p. 104—and the issu- 
ance of $150,000,000 of greenbacks redeem- 
able in coin. There is also proposed a pro- 
gressive inheritance tax on all inheritances 
above $5,000. There is promise of a warm 
debate over the measure, chiefly on the ques- 
tion whether the Nation shall coin the $42,- 
000,000 of silver and issue the $150,000,000 
of greenbacks. If not, it may be assumed 
that the Republicans will endeavor to increase 
the bond issue to $500,000,000. The Senate 
has also struck out the tax on bottled waters, 
which was a tax upon temperance, and an 
indirect encouragement to the use of intox- 
icating drinks. The great increase in the 
use of pure water, in bottles, within recent 
years, has contributed more to the reduction 
in demand for intoxicating drinks than is 
generally appreciated. In many of our cities 
the water is not fit to drink; and so long 
as no popular substitute was provided, many 
people were induced to believe that water 
must be, to some extent, mixed with spirits, 
in order to neutralize its dangerous effects. 
The widespread use of pure bottled waters 
has removed all necessity for this plea, and 
has, in fact, nearly put an end to the prac- 
tice. It is very well to call bottled waters a 
luxury ; but in many cities they are a positive 
necessity, to all who can afford them; and 
their use ought to be encouraged in every 
possible way. We are glad that this tax has 
been thrown out; and we hope it will stay 
out. Apparently trifling taxes like these 
have produced disastrous and demoralizing 
results in the history of other nations. 
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The measures pertaining to 
the navy now before Con- 
gress are the Navy Personnel Bill and the 
Auxiliary Navy Volunteer Bill. While the 
first measure imposes severer conditions than 
those which obtain in the military arm of the 
service, this is explained by the fact that the 
duties devolving upon naval officers demand 
a greater technical training than is required 
in the army. The addition to the bill of the 
reorganization of the construction, marine. 
and other corps has, we hope, insured its 
favorable reception. The Auxiliary Navy 
Volunteer Bill has already passed the House. 
By its provisions the sum of four million dol- 
lars is appropriated for the purchase of ves- 
sels and their equipment with guns and men 
for harbor patrol. Our auxiliary navy now 
consists of a hundred vessels (not including 
the thirty-odd transports secured by the War 
Department; these have been chartered, not 
bought). Our auxiliary fleet is fairly satis- 
factory for the outer line of defense for our 
enormous coast line. As to harbor patrol, how- 
ever, we are much behindhand ; small vessels 
are urgently needed to keep incoming and 
outgoing craft in safe channels and to pre- 
vent careless navigators from undoing the 
work of the mine-planters. While the Naval 
Auxiliary Board has now been formally dis- 
solved, the records are to be turned over for 
the use of Admiral Erben, and some of the 
members of the late Board will continue with 
him in the same capacity until he has chosen 
all the boats needed. He has been commis- 
sioned by the Navy Department to place 
these in command of the several officers in 
charge of the eight lighthouse districts into 
which our Atlantic and Gulf coasts are di- 
vided. The new bill provides that no officer 
of higher rank than a Lieutenant-Commander 
is to have charge of any district. There is 


great need for the prompt passage of this 
bill. 
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The international financial situation 
last week gave numerous evidences 
of the chdnges in the war situation, the net 
result of those changes being considered 
favorable to an early ending of the present 
conflict. The decline in the gold premium at 
Madrid from 114 to 79 was perhaps the most 
notable case in point, but the advance of three 
points in Spanish four per cent. Government 
bonds should also not pass without notice. 
The depression in other European markets has 
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been attributed to the effect of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s significant speech, on which we com- 
ment elsewhere. Both French rentes and 
British consols have declined. Our own 
Government bonds have advanced. Wheat 
has fallen from its dizzy height, and is now 
quoted in the neighborhood of a dollar and a 
half a bushel. Various influences have com- 
bined to bring about a decline, one rumor 
being that, as a result of the heavy Algerian 
crop, France might immediately restore the 
wheat duty instead of waiting until July. The 
decline in the price of wheat in this country 
has been followed, of course, by that in the 
price of flour—welcome news, especially to 
the poorer classes. The market for barreled 
and canned meat, however, still shows a 
steady advance in price. This market, unlike 
that for grain, has not been much affected 
by foreign shortages, but almost exclusively 
by the enormous orders already placed by the 
Government and by those anticipated. Six 
million canned beef rations have already been 
secured, but this is only half the amount 
needed. In the event of seventy thousand 
men being sent to Cuba, they would need 
at least a hundred thousand pounds of fresh 
beef a day. Since the war began, the rise in 
the price of canned beef has been about eight 
cents a pound. There was no advance last 
week in the quotations for tea, coffee, and 
most groceries, the great exception being in 
the price for beans, which has now been 
doubled. Prices in other markets also show 
the effect of such Government orders as those 
last week for four hundred horses, four hun- 
dred mules, nine thousand blankets, and ten 
thousand pairs of shoes (all for the Manila 
expedition), and six thousand projectiles (for 
our seacoast Cannon). 


@ 


The week in Spain has 
been one of comparative 
quiet. There has been less rioting in the 
country and less violence inthe Cortes. The 
country seems to have been steadied for the 
moment by the gravity of its situation, and 
is disposed to wait upon the developments of 
the near future. The distorted reports of 
military operations in Cuba have given a 
little sense of elation to the people, but the 
next great disaster which befalls Spanish 
arms in any quarter of the globe will prob- 
ably bring about a renewal of serious disturb- 
ances at home. Interest has centered during 
the week in the Cabinet. After several days 
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of vacillation all the members of the Cabinet 
have resigned, and Sagasta has been charged 
by the Queen with the responsibility of form- 
ing a new Ministry. There appears to be a 
general reluctance to take official position in 
the face of wrecked finances, general disaffec- 
tion, the violence of factions, and the tragic 
possibilities of the war. The resignation of 
two of the Ministers who were committed to 
an aggressive policy gave color for a few 
days to the belief that a change in the Min- 
istry might foreshadow a willingness to ac- 
cept conditions of peace from this country; 
but Sagasta emphatically denies that Cabinet 
changes have any relation to a peace move- 
ment, and declares that the new Cabinet will 
prosecute the war with the full resources of 
the country. Sefior Sagasta became Premier 
on the 4th of October, and it will be remem- 
bered that he showed his pacific temper by 
promptly recalling General Weyler and send- 
ing General Blanco to Cuba. It was then 
too late, however, to divert or check the swift 
currents which were bearing the two coun- 
tries into collision. The troubles in the pres- 
ent Cabinet probably began in a difference of 
opinion as to the attitude to be taken toward 
this country; they were intensified when dip- 
lomatic relations were broken off on the 21st 
of April; they became strained after the vic- 
tory at Manila two weeks ago. The Minis- 
ters of Marine and of War and the Minister 
for the Colonies were bitterly assailed in the 
Cortes and in the country at large; their 
position has evidently become untenable, and 
they have resigned. 


An interview with the Span- 
ish Premier which appeared 
in the London “ Morning Post” last week 
has the pathos of the perception of approach- 
ing doom in it. Sagasta declared that the 
disaster at Manila had saddened the Span- 
iards without making them lose heart. It 
was very characteristic of the Premier to add 
that nothing has occurred which has wounded 
the pride of Spain. He complained that the 
opening of war had not had the effect which 
he expected in uniting all the political groups 
in Spain; on the contrary, those groups are 
showing their antagonism to the Government 
in a more marked way than before, and are 
paralyzing the efforts of the Government and 
diminishing its strength at a time when it 
needs every resource. The Monarchy has 
been assailed without, apparently, any percep- 
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tion on the part of the assailants that such a 
course of action involves the destruction of 
the prestige of the country and the discour- 
agement of the troops in the field. “ The 
situation,” said the Premier, “is very simple, 
and cannot be concealed. Spain is desolated 
and ruined by internal troubles ;” and the only 
consolation which apparently remains to the 
Premier is his belief that the future is in the 
hands of God. It is not often that a states- 
man speaks with such frankness; and that 
frankness confirms the impression that Sa- 
gasta is one of the few public men upon 
whom Spain can count for faithful .service in 
her hour of sore need. Unluckily, Sagasta 
cannot save a falling monarchy or preserve a 
dying State; it is too late in the day for that. 


@ 


We commented two weeks 
ago upon the well-established 
fact that the sympathy and approval of Great 
Britain, both of its people and ‘of its Govern- 
ment, are with the United States in the pres- 
ent conflict with Spain. Notwithstanding 
this sympathy, however, serious and unspar- 
ing criticism of this country appears from 
time to time in English newspapers and in 
English society. This criticism has been in 
the past a source of deep-seated annoyance 
to Americans who did not understand it, and 
will continue to be, unless the very natural 
reason for its expression by Englishmen 
is clearly appreciated here. The London 
“ Spectator,” in an admirable article, recently 
analyzed and explained this spirit of criticism, 
which seems on the face of it to be incon- 
sistent with a sincere sympathy on the part 
of England, but which actually springs from 
that very sympathy. “Though America 
may expect,” says the “Spectator,” “and 
will receive sympathy here, and that moral 
support which she very naturally values and 
desires when it comes from those of her own 
kin, she must not be surprised or annoyed if 
she receives plenty of criticism from Eng- 
lishmen.” The “ Spectator” goes on to ex- 
plain that the English nation is nothing if 
not critical, and that it is watching the con- 
duct of the war by the United States with 
the exacting interest which is always to be 
expected from a family circle when one of its 
members is involved in public action that 
demands the manifestation of ability and 
character. With the British race criticism 
is a habit, and an Englishman will criticise 
with deadly distinctness and directness the 
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actions of his father, and much more of his 
children and grandchildren. 


@ 


“Let Americans remem- 
ber,” adds the “ Spectator,” 
“that this criticism will be more severe in 
their case than in that of the Spaniards, 
not because we are less, but because we are 
more, favorable to them than to their enemies. 
We shall require from our own flesh and 
blood a standard of rectitude and good faith 
and fair fighting which we should not demand 
from any other nation.’’ With penetrating 
frankness, spoken in a mildly satirical tone, 
the “Spectator” urges us to bear in mind 
that nothing can be allowed for a moment to 
take away the Briton’s inalienable right to 
criticise and to suggest that this or that mat- 
ter is being utterly mismanaged. 


As Regards America 


That is a sacred privilege, to be as jealously 
guarded as trial by jury or any other palladium 
of the Constitution. It is, indeed, to this resolve 


to criticise at all costs which must be attributed 
so much of the ill blood caused during the war 
of the North and South. England was not really 
hostile to the Union, but she could not forego 
the right of criticism. No doubt we shall do . 


better than that this time; but, as we said, criti- 
cism there will and must be. If America is wise 
she will not mind it, but merely remember that 
it is a characteristic of the race. We are not, 
and do not profess to be, an agreeable people, but 
when a member of the family is in a fight our 
hearts, if not our tongues, are in the right place. 
That the “ Spectator” is right in suggesting 
that the spirit of free criticism is an Anglo- 
Saxon trait is borne out by the attitude of 
the American press and people towards the 
war which we are now carrying on. The 
country is practically a unit in believing the 
war to be a just and honorable one, and in 
patriotically supporting the Government in 
the conduct of this war; but that does not 
prevent us for a moment from criticising 
everybody, from the President down to the 
youngest Second Lieutenant in the National 
Guard, if things do not go exactly as we think 
they ought to. Let uslearn to accept foreign 
criticism with as little rancor and animosity 
as we have when we criticise foreigners, 
determined to extract the nourishing kernel 
from it and to throw the shell away. 


Lord Salisbury’s striking 
speech reported last week 
has been followed by an- 
other hardly less significant from Mr. Cham- 
berlain at Birmingham, and all England was 
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quick to perceive that the gravity of these 
speeches and their common direction indi- 
cated the possibility of serious danger. The 
world-wide struggle between the living and 
the dying races has suddenly become not 
only clear, but deeply significant of a moment- 
ous movement in contemporary history. The 
condition of Italy practically neutralizes its 
value to the Triple Alliance. France, with 
an unexpected display of antagonism to this 
country, suddenly comes to the front, with 
Russia at her side, Spain depending upon her 
more than any other country ; but Italy and 
Austria are behind her. Thissuggestsa recon- 
struction of European alliances. It gives 
credence to the vague talk about a union of 
the Latin races, of which France would nat- 
urally take the lead; and, in consequence, 
it throws into bolder relief the possibility and 
perhaps the necessity of an Anglo-American 
alliance which shall unite the forces of the 
English-speaking peoples, with the possibility 
that Germany, in the event of the division of 
races, through ties of blood, temperament, 
and genius, would be carried toward the 
Anglo-Saxon side. Against this background 
of portentous change Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech becomes explicable. ‘“ The time may 
come before long,” he said, “ when the Gov- 
ernment may have to appeal to the patriotism 
of the people as a whole.” War, though ter- 
rible, would be “cheaply purchased if, in a 
great and noble cause, the Stars and Stripes 
and Union Jack should wave together over 
an Anglo-Saxon alliance.” These words were 
greeted with tumultuous applause, and they 
are by far the most definite words yet spoken 
by a responsible authority in England. The 
leading English newspapers, in commenting 
upon these words, express the most cordial 
sympathy with them; but it is well to remem- 
ber, as the “Westminster Gazette” says, 
that it is necessary “ to persuade both coun- 
tries and the world at large that the Anglo- 
American movement should make for peace.” 


® 


The attitude of the 
Church in this war is 
significant. As expressed by single preachers 
in sermons and by bodies of preachers in 
resolutions, it is substantially unanimous in 
its recognition of the fact that the Nation 
has been moved to battle by the demand of 
an awakened conscience answering to the 
call of outraged humanity. One of the most 
Significant of these expressions of the Church 
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is the letter addressed to the clergy and laity 
by the Archbishop of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and indorsed by Mgr. Martinelli, 
the Apostolic Delegate. It recites briefly 
the events that succeeded the blowing up of 
the Maine, and the final resort to arms 
“after every effort had been exhausted to 
bring about an honorable and peaceful solu- 
tion of our difficulties.” It commends the 
“ patient calmness of President McKinley ” 
as “ beyond all praise” and such as “ should 
command the admiration of every true 
American.” And it thus interprets the issue, 
as it is now presented to the world: 

We, the members of the Catholic Church, are 
true Americans, and as such are loyal to our 
country and our flag, and obedient to the highest 
decrees and the supreme authority of the Nation. 
We are not now engaged in a war of section 
against section, or State against State, but we 
are united as one man against a foreign enemy 
and a common foe. Jf, as we are taught by our 
holy Church, love of country is next to love of 
God, a duty imposed on us by all laws, human 
and divine, then it is our duty to labor and to 
pray for the temporal and spiritual well-being of 
the brave soldiers who are battling for our be- 
loved country. Let us faithfully beg the God of 
battles to crown their arms on land and sea with 
victory and triumph, and to stay unnecessary 
effusion of blood, and speedily to restore peace 
to our beloved land and people. 

Those who have sometimes feared lest in a 
war with a foreign foe the Roman Catholic 
Church might be found lacking in patriotism 
should have their fears allayed by this letter. 
In a war with a European State which more 
than any other is dominated by an unchanged 
hierarchy, the Roman Catholic Church proves 
itself as patriotically American as any Church 
in the country. 

& 


The spirit of humanity rep- 
resented by the churches is 
not, however, the only spirit manifested in 
the country. There are already signs of a 
land-covetousness which should be met and 
opposed wherever and whenever it appears. 
A correspondent on page 190 reports two 
speeches by Rear-Admirals Belknap and Kim- 
berly at Boston recently, which he interprets 
as representing this spirit. His report of the 
speeches is too brief to enable us to judge 
whether his interpretation is correct or not. 
Certainly if we seek to annex the Philip- 
pines or Cuba or Porto Rico in order to 
add to our National domain or our foreign 
trade, we shall both belie our public pro- 
fessions and convert a war which in _ its 
origin was one for humanity into one for 
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National aggrandizement. We have under- 
taken to make these islands free. and to 
give to their inhabitants liberty and justice. 
Having entered on this undertaking, we must 
suffer ourselves neither to be deflected from 
it by desire for domain nor to be prevented 
from perfecting it by fear of obloquy. We 
cannot return these liberated lands to the 
nation which has proved itself by centuries 
of misrule incapable of administering a just 
government. We cannot withdraw and leave 
them to anarchy. Wecannot remain and use 
them for ourselves. The only apparent alter- 
natives are our adoption of a colonial policy, 
or an Anglo-American alliance for the pur- 
pose of protecting the emancipated islands 
from anarchy within and from despoilers at- 
tacking from without. To which of these 
alternatives events—that is, Providence —will 
lead us, no one can now judge ; but, whatever 
the method of our policy, the governing prin- 
ciple is clear—justice and liberty to others, 
not aggrandizement for ourselves. 


@ 


The United States 
Senate has, by a two- 
thirds vote, proposed an amendment to the 
Constitution fixing Inauguration Day here- 
after as May 4 instead of March 4. It 
appears to us that this a move in the wrong 
direction. The interregnum between the 
election and the inauguration of the President 
is already too great. If the election is to 
take place in November in these days of 
steam and telegraph, the inauguration ought 
not to take place later than January; and the 
dates for convening Congress should be simi- 
larly changed, so that as soon as possible 
after a Congress is elected it may take its 
seat and begin its work. The objection to 
the 4th of March, or an earlier date, that the 
weather is inclement, is of no particular im- 
portance. Out-of-door processions are not 
vital to constitutional government, but it 
is vital that the officers elected by the peo- 
ple should at the earliest possible date 
after their election assume their duties. The 
House has adopted, by a vote of 184 to 11, 
a joint resolution providing for such a 
change in the Constitution as will make pos- 
sible the election of Senators directly by the 
people, not, as now, by the legislative bodies. 
It is supposed that this joint resolution will 
meet with strenuous opposition in the Senate. 
The overwhelming majority—practical una- 
nimity—of the House indicates, however, the 
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public and popular sentiment in favor of it. 
We have no doubt that it will eventually be 
carried, that it is consonant with the spirit of 
our institutions, and that it will result in a 
practical improvement in the character of the 
Senate. 


A vigorous attempt will evidently be 
made to secure the annexation of 
Hawaii by joint resolution. The House 
Committee has reported such a resolution, 
accepting the cession of the islands to the 
United States as proffered by the Hawaiian 
Government, and appropriating $100,000 to 
carry the resolutions into effect. The resolu- 
tions have yet to pass the House, where, it is 
understood, their passage will encounter oppo- 
sition from the Speaker and from other influ- 
ential Republicans, and, one would suppose. 
also from many if not most Democrats; and 
it will then have to pass the Senate, where it 
may be subjected to unlimited debate. Our 
opposition to it is based at the present time 
chiefly on two considerations: first, that a 
time of war is not the time for a great de- 
mocracy-to give dispassionate and intelligent 
consideration to so important a question ; and. 
second, that there is good reason to believe 
that a majority of the Hawaiians are opposed 
to annexation, and they are an overwheming 
numerical majority of the inhabitants of the 
island. To accept the cession by a de facto 
government of a territory, against the wish of 
the majority of the people who inhabit it. is 
perilously near acquisition of territory by 
conquest, and is a palpable violation of the 
democratic principle. 


Hawaii 
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Mr. Gladstone has apparently 
entered upon the later stages 
of the very painful disease from which he is 
suffering. One by one his friends are re- 
ceiving his farewell messages. His lifelong 
activities have at last ceased ; the affairs of 
this world no longer concern him. He faces 
death with the serenity and courage with 
which he has faced life, and the spectacle o! 
his resignation and confidence is making a 
profound impression upon England. In these 
last hours the clouds of misunderstanding 
and antagonism float away, and the noble 
dignity of the man’s life and the spiritual 
elevation of his nature are recognized and 
reverenced on all sides. Painful as is Mr. 
Gladstone’s passage out of life. so beautiful 
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witnessed. In the reflected light of this sun- 
set that career seems to glow with spiritual 
purpose. 


# 


The twenty-fifth Na- 
tional Annual Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction opened 
in New York on Wednesday, May 18. Ad- 
dresses of welcome were delivered by lead- 
ing citizens and clergymen, Protestant and 
koman Catholic. Thursday morning the 
opening session of the Conference was held. 
The annual address of the President, Mr. 
William R. Stewart, was devoted to consider- 
ing the duty of the State to the dependent 
and the erring, and the positive necessity of 
supervision of all charities, public and pri- 
vate, for the sake of the inmates, and for pur- 
poses of encouragement and discipline. He 
pointed out the great need in New York for 
Homes for the Aged, while the provision now 
made for dependent children is in advance of 
the demand, showing the ignorance of the 
citizens of the State as to the real needs of 
those who depend upon them for public care. 
The report on municipal and county chari- 
ties and outdoor relief, presented by the 
Secretary of the New York State Charities 
Aid Association, was most comprehensive, 
embracing brief reports on the method of 
administering charities in the several States. 
The evils of administering city charities 
thr ugh county officers were clearly defined. 
as well as the cruel injustice of combining 
charities and correction under one head. 
Medical charities in all phases were freely 
discussed ; and that the crying evils in this 
form of charity and education will be abol- 
ished is quite certain. The immoral and 
demoralizing results of sentimental interfer- 
ence in the administration of outdoor relief 
were fully discussed, and opened the moral 
sense of many to the obligation resting upon 
the citizen when he attempts to make the 
State share or assume the individual's re- 
sponsibilities. Comparing the papers pre- 
sented at this Conference with those of pre- 
ceding conferences, the advance in public 
intelligence and public sentiment is very 
evident. 


Charities and Correction 


The Legislature of Mary- 
land has passed a bill prac- 
tically abolishing the oath in that State, and 
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substituting therefor a simple declaration 
accompanied with the uplifted hand and the 
words, “In the presence of Almighty God | 
do solemnly promise or declare.” The kiss- 
ing of the Bible is also abolished. This ap- 
pears to us a reform which other States might 
profitably imitate. The phrase, “ So help me 
God,” signifies historically that he who takes 
the oath renounces all hope of help, grace, or 
pardon from God if he does not speak the 
truth. It has long since lost for most Ameri- 
cans its real significance. Such significance 
as it possesses is generally imparted to it by 
superstition. The current form of taking the 
oath tends to irreverence, and even to con- 
tempt for all religious sanction. The State 
would do well to follow literally the counsel 
of Christ and “ swear not at all,” not even 
in formal and judicial proceedings. 


@ 


Is This a Righteous War? 


The three strongest protests against the 
attitude of The Outlook concerning the pres- 
ent war which we have received, we print on 
another page. We accompany these letters 
here with a restatement of the reasons which 
make the war seem to us essentially righteous. 

Is war ever righteous? Despite reasons 
urged to the contrary, the answer appears to 
us clearly, Yes. 

Does the questioner appeal to the Bible as 
his authority ? Its answer is not unambiguous. 
The Old Testament represents Jehovah as a 
God of battles. He commissions his people 
to execute his judgments by war; he appoints 
warriors to lead them; he reinforces them 
with his aid in exigency; he crowns their 
arms with victory; and the Biblical historians 
record the names of the great soldiers with 
those of the great prophets. “The sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon” embodies no moral 
contradiction. It is to the Old Testament that 
we mainly look for light on problems of na- 
tional and organic life; to the New Testament 
for light on the life of the individual. Yet 
he who said that he came to send, not peace, 
but a sword, cannot have meant us to under- 
stand that it is always wicked to draw the 
sword ; and his chief apostle, ii his carefully 
qualified counsel, If it be possible, as much 
as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men, 
clearly implies that sometimes it is not pos 
sible. 

If we turn from the Bible to the larger book 
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of human history, as it is interpreted by the 
instincts of humanity, the same answer is 
there given. Ifwar is always wicked, then 
Cromwell and William of Orange and Wash- 
ington and Grant are no true heroes; then 
Bunker Hill and Brandywine, Vicksburg and 
Gettysburg, are blots on our National escutch- 
eon. Who can believe that? Who does be- 
lieve it? 

It is not true that war settles nothing ; it 
is true that it settles only the strength of 
the contending parties. But there are times 
when that is the only question to be settled. 
The war of 1776 determined that Great 
Britain was not strong enough to keep her 
American colonies as dependencies; the war 
of 1812 determined that she was not strong 
enough to deny the rights of the infant Nation 
to freedom from search upon the open sea; 
the Civil War, that the Southern States were 
not strong enough to destroy the Nation and 
build a new empire on slavery as its corner- 
stone. The present war will unquestionably 
determine that Spain is not strong enough to 
keep her colonies under a remorseless and a 

rapacious rule; that there is a neighboring 
Nation humane enough to forbid and strong 
enough to make its prohibition effective. 

_Whether a particular war is righteous or 
not can best be determined by the answer to 
three questions: What will be its probable 
result? What is its avowed purpose? What 
are the real motives of the nation which 
prosecutes it? 

It cannot be doubted that the probable 
result of this war will be the liberation of 
both Cuba and the Philippine Islands from a 
rule which has served none of the ends for 
which just governments are organized ; which 
has been, under varying rules, an unvarying 
pillage. That will surely be a righteous re- 
sult. The avowed purpose of the United 
States in prosecuting the war is to bring to a 
long-suffering people this deliverance, The 
Nation has solemnly and publicly disavowed 
any purpose or desire of self aggrandizement 
by territorial extension. Its avowed purpose 
is a righteous one. 

But our correspondents -think that this 
avowed purpose conceals other motives less 
worthy. And it cannot be denied that other 
motives less worthy are mingled with Amer- 
ica’s passion for liberty. But he who thinks 
that the war was brought on by the sensational 
journals, and is inspired by greed of conquest 
or passion for revenge, does not read the signs 
of the times as The Outlook reads them. It 
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was not immediately following the destruc- 
tion of the Maine that the public demand 
for war became irresistible ; the people were 
patient, and waited. It was not immediately 
following any flattering report of the fertility 
of the Island of Cuba and its desirability as 
a possession that the people called for the 
sword. It was immediately after the terrible 
yet judicial report of Senator Proctor, con- 
firmed by the skeleton photographs of the 
famine-stricken reconcentrados, and the offi- 
cial reports of the Cuban Consuls, that the 
stern determination of the Nation asserted 
itself in the voices of journals whose in- 
fluence had before always been for peace, 
in sermons from ministers whose united 
voice assuaged the passions of the multi- 
tude at the Venezuela crisis, in the mes- 
sage of the peace-loving President, imply- 
ing that diplomacy could do no more, and 
asking authority to employ the military arm 
of the Government in enforcing its sense of 
outraged justice, and in the unanimous action 
of Congress going beyond the President's 
request and declaring that Cuba must be 
free. The effect followed too close upon the 
cause for us to doubt what the real cause 
was. 

We believe that that cause is truly inter- 
preted by the clergy of America, as represented, 
for example, by Dr. Washington Gladden, 
whose judgment is as dispassionate as his con- 
science is clear-visioned: ‘We are not fight- 
ing for conquest, nor for revenge, nor even, 
under the code of the duelist, for the reparation 
of wounded honor; we are fighting to redress 
wrongs, which, though not suffered chiefly by 
ourselves, have become intolerable to us; we 
are fighting to put an end to savagery in our 
neighborhood.” It is truly interpreted by 
the noblest and most clear-sighted of our kin 
across the sea, as represented, for example, 
by the Rev. Charles A. Berry, a prophetic and 
honored leader in the Christian life and 
thought of England: «I cannot longer re- 
frain from a brief line expressive of admira- 
tion and sympathy in view of America’s 
heroic undertaking. Sad as war always is, 
and dreadful, there are worse evils than war ; 
and, on the other hand, the very awfulness of 
war brings out hidden qualities and sentiments 
where least expected. My heart is glad at 
the signs everywhere of England’s love of 
America. A few stupid newspapers and a 
handful of Anglo-Spanish merchants do not 
count. This country recognizes the unselfish, 
high-minded, essentially Christian purpose of 
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America.” It is truly interpreted by the best 
of the English press, as represented, for ex- 
ample, by the conservative and always Chris- 
tian London “ Spectator :” “ We hold, there- 
fore, that the real, as well as the nominal, 
cause of the war is Spain’s inhuman treatment 
of Cuba. Other influences and forces have 
contributed and aided, but that is the causa 
causans. As anation, the Americans stand 
absolved from entering upon the war in any 
evil spirit. That they will win quickly and 
easily in their struggle is our fervent hope.” 
The Outlook thinks that Washington Gladden 
and Charles A. Berry and the London “ Spec- 
tator” understand and interpret America 
aright. Itrepeats the conviction which it ex- 
pressed week before last: “ More righteous 
than the War of Independence, which was 
fought for our own liberties, more righteous 
tnan the Civil War, which was fought for the 
liberty of those whom we had ourselves helped 
to enslave, is this war for the enfranchisement 
of a people to whom we are bound by no ties 
except those of a common humanity.” 

One of our correspondents asks the perti- 
nent question, Might not the difficulty have 
been settled by diplomacy, purchase, or arbi- 
tration? The answer is that diplomacy was 
tried, and not until, in the judgment of the 
President, it could accomplish no more were 
the resources of the army and navy put at his 
disposal. That he was right is clear from 
the oft-repeated official declarations of the 
Spanish Government that they never enter- 
tained a thought of withdrawing from Cuba. 
Purchase was attempted under President 


Polk, and our offer to purchase was promptly 


rejected. As to arbitration, rights and inter- 
ests may be arbitrated. but not duties. 
Whether we ought to keep still while murder 
and pillage on defenseless women and chil- 
dren are systematically perpetrated by a 
remorseless Government is a question to be 
determined dy us, not for us. America’s 
answer to such a question must be deter- 
mined by the conscience of America, not by 
the conscience of Europe. 

America has not been precipitate. For 
twenty-five years we have protested against 
the impolicy, the inhumanity, the cruelty 
of Spain. The protest of the Nation has 
been successively expressed by Presidents 
Grant, Harrison, Cleveland, and Mckinley, 
in explicit terms, and in vain. It is true that 
Weyler has been recalled, but only to be 
glorified as a hero at home. It is true that 
autonomy has been offered, but an autonomy 
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which was a palpable sham, giving to Cuba 
the form but retaining for Spain the sub- 
stance of authority. Every statesman in 
American history, from Charles Sumner to 
Président McKinley, who has studied the 
history of the past has reached the same con- 
clusion, that there was neither hope for 
untroubled commerce between Cuba and the 
United States, nor for just government in 
Cuba, until the last vestige of Spanish author- 
ity was voluntarily withdrawn or forcibly ban- 
ished from the island. 

One sentence of one of our correspondents 
we cannot pass in silence: “ Our reconcen- 
trados have suffered from the peculations of 
those in authority quite as keenly as any 
Cubans.” No paper in America has been 
more vigorous in defense of the Indians than 
The Outlook, or more ursparing in its denun- 
ciation of those who have done them wrong. 
But to confound the outrages perpetrated by 
lawless border ruffians, or the cruel wrongs 
resulting sometimes from a foolish, some- 
times from a vicious, National policy, with the 
deliberate purpose, formed and executed with 
such Alva-like cruelty by General Weyler, to 
exterminate a pacific population and put a 
new one in its place, is to be oblivious to the 
simplest moral distinctions. Spain and the 
United States have both shut their reconcen- 
trados in reservations; but there the analogy 
ends. Spain has starved hers; the United 
States has spent millions of dollars in feeding 
hers. Spain has refused hers all access to 
civilization and all preparation for liberty ; 
the United States has expended millions of 
dollars yearly in schools to educate hers and 
to prepare them for citizenship in a free 
Republic, promised to them whenever they 
adopt the habits arid life of a civilized people. 

There is, however, one point on which 
The Outlook and its correspondents cordially 
agree: In whatever spirit this war was inau- 
gurated, there is but one spirit in which it 
can be righteously carried on. If Dr. Glad- 
den and Mr. Berry and the London “ Spec- 
tator ’’ do not describe the spirit as it exists, 
it is for us to create the spirit which they 
describe. If they idealize, it is for us to 
realize their ideals. We believe that the 
country has been driven into this war, not 
by the sensational journals, not by fire-eating 
Senators, but by the awakened conscience 
of a people who are strenuous lovers of 
liberty for others as well as for themselves. 
Whether this belief be correct or not, we can 
do something to make the reality conform to 
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it. Whoever has any influence can exercise 
it to rebuke the spirit of land-covetousness 
and of revenge, and to strengthen the spirit 
of justice and of freedom. Only he prays 
effectively who does what in him lies to 
answer his own prayers. Our correspondents, 
and those who read the signs of National life 
as they do, and those who with us see behind 
the Nation's act a National conscience, can 
unite in offering and endeavoring to realize 
the prayer in Rudyard Kipling’s Hymn before 
Action : 
From panic, pride, and terror, 
Revenge that knows no rein, 
Light haste and lawless error, 
Protect us yet again. 
Cloak thou our undeserving, 
Make firm the shuddering breath, 
In silence and unswerving 
To taste thy lesser death. 


® 


The National Guard 


It is evident that there is a great deal of 
confusion in the public mind respecting the 
relation of the National Guard to the Federal 
Government; a confusion which certainly ex- 
tends to the daily press, and apparently to 
some officials of high position both in the 
State and in the National Government. Our 
object in this article is to clear up this con- 
fusion and state that relation as simply as 
possible, for the benefit of our readers. 

Long before Christ, in the Hebrew com- 
monwealth, a militia was organized in the 
various tribes. The Hebrew nation had no 
standing army, in its earlier history; but if 
any tribe was attacked, the militia of any 
one or all of the other tribes might be called 
into service for their common defense. 
Whether Alfred the Great, who was a care- 
ful Bible student, borrowed his military ideas 
from the Old Testament or not, it is certain 
that from his time the Hebrew model was 
followed in the organization of the English 
militia. The Court made much fun of the 
English yeomen; but in the Civil War they 
gave good account of themselves, and under 
Cromwell proved themselves man for man 
more than equal to the forces of Charles I. 

From England our fathers borrowed this 
militia idea, as not improbably the English 
had borrowed it from the Hebrews. The 
makers of the Constitution certainly had to 
confront the same problem which perplexed 
the statesmen of Hebrew and of English 
history. On the one hand, the Nation must 
have an efficient military organization for 
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purposes of National defense; on the other 
hand, history and philosophy combined to 
demonstrate that a standing army of any con- 
siderable size is always a standing menace to 
free institutions. Each State had its volun- 
teer militia force. In it were enrolled, with 
certain defined exemptions, all able-bodied 
citizens of certain defined age. To utilize 
this force for common defense without giving 
to the Federal Government dangerous mili- 
tary powers, the framers of the United States 
Constitution agreed upon the following pro- 
visions : 

The Congress shall have power: 

To provide for calling forth the militia to exe- 
cute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, 
and repel invasions. 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disci- 
plining the militia, and for governing such part of 
them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respec- 
tively the appointment of the officers and the 
authority of training the militia according to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress. 

The reader will observe three important 
elements in these provisions: (1) Unity of or- 
ganization and uniformity of tactics are 
secured by authorizing Congress to determine 
the nature of the organization, arming, and 
drill. (2) Peril of centralized supremacy 
is avoided by reserving to the States the 
right to appoint the officers and the author- 
ity to train the militia; (3) and by giving 
to the Federal Government authority to 
call out the militia, thus officered, only for 
purposes of defense. Another provision au- 
thorizes Congress “to raise and support 
armies,” but only by appropriations lasting 
for two years. It can therefore carry on an 
aggressive war only by volunteers or by sol- 
diers hired for the purpose. And no Con- 
gress can commit the people of the United 
States to the maintenance of astanding army 
for more than two years. ‘ 

Under this provision of the Constitution. 
Congress enacted in 1792 a military law pro- 
viding money for the purchase of equipments 
for the militia; the appropriation has since 
been increased, but, we believe, is at this 
date only $600,000 a year for the entire 
militia force of all the States. It also author- 
ized the Government to call the militia into 
active service in case of exigency for a term 
not exceeding nine months. It was under 
this law that Abraham Lincoln issued his first 
call for 75,000 volunteers. One other historic 
fact should be mentioned. In 1824, on the 


visit of Lafayette to this country, certain 
of the militia of the State of New York 
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organized themselves into a regiment and took 
the name of National-Guard, a name since 
adopted by similar military organizations in 
other States of the Union, but persistently 
refused by Massachusetts, which calls its 
trained militia “ Massachusetts Volunteer 
Militia.” The word “« National” should not 
be understood as expressing any control by the 
National Government over the State militia. 

The present military forces in the United 
States, then, are: First, a standing army, 
paid, organized, and officered by the Federal 
Government. It now numbers 61,000 men. 
Second, the organized militia—purely volun- 
teer organizations, as much so as a club or 
a church; composed of men who are part 
of the militia, and who have united in regi- 
ments, partly for social, partly for military 
purposes, under officers of their own selection. 
Third, the militia, an unorganized body consist- 
ing of all men capable of bearing arms in the 
several States, except certain classes exempt 
by law. This includes fully four times the 
strength of the organized militia in men who 
have received a training and been discharged 
from militia regiments. This militia, which 
includes the National Guard, belongs to the 
State, not to the Nation, and, under our pres- 
ent laws, can be called into service by the 
Nation only for a nine months’ term, only for 
defensive warfare, and only under their own 
State officers. 

When war was declared against Spain, Con- 
gress authorized the creation of a volunteer 
Federal army of 125,000 men, under Federal 
officers, for a Federal campaign. The Presi- 
dent issued a call for volunteers for this army, 
for a two years’ term of service. He had no 
constitutional right to require the service of 
the National Guardsmen, nor of any particu- 
lar individual of the militia of which these 
Guards are composed; no more right than 
to require the services of the militia in the 
membership of the various Union League 
Clubs. Nor didhedoso. Herecommended 
that members of the National Guard who 
wanted to enlist be given the preference ; 
that is, if more volunteers responded’ than 
were wanted, the fact that a volunteer was a 
member of the National Guard was to count 
in his favor. That was right and wise; for 
such volunteers would have the advantage of 
military discipline and training, and could 
help to impart that discipline and training to 
others. 

But members of the National Guard were 
under no other obligation, legal or moral, to 
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volunteer, than such as might be deduced 
from the fact that they possessed some mod- 
erate military qualifications. The fact that 
a man has pledged himself to serve for nine 
months, under State officers, in a defensive 
war, puts him under no color of obligation to 
serve for two years, under Federal officers, 
in an aggressive war. The National Guards 
are trained State militia, officered by State 
appointees, and organized for the defense of 
the State, though they may be called on by 
the President to go to the succor of other 
States, or, under certain limitations, the Na- 
tion, in time of peril. The attempt, by certain 
critics, to convert them by a stroke of the 
pen into a Federal army, under Federal offi- 
cers, for Federal service, in an aggressive 
campaign of invasion, can be attributed only 
to ignorance of constitutional provisions or 
to impatience of the limitations which those 
provisions impose. The attempt to coerce 
any man to enlist in the Federal army for 
aggressive warfare simply because he has 
enlisted in the State Guard for defensive war- 
fare is both irrational and immoral. They 
who have been clear-sighted enough to see 
this and brave enough to resist the attempt 
are entitled to the thanks of the American 
people. 

Whether our present military system is the 
best for our future history is a question not 
here discussed. It certainly is not to be 
changed by uninstructed popular clamor, 
without discussion ; and, considering the long 
history back of it, is not to be changed on the 
impulse of the moment for the system which 
has made Europe an armed camp. 


& 
The Italian Crisis 


Reports from Italy are so rigidly super- 
vised by the censor that the seriousness of 
the recent disorders has not been fairly indi- 
cated bythem. The list of dead and wounded 
in Milan reads like the roster after a bloody 
battle. The situation has given the Govern- 
ment the greatest alarm; the closing of the 
universities, the proclamation of martial law, 
the massing of troops, the killing of hundreds 
of people, indicate that the country is face to 
face with a great crisis, and not with a series 
of bread riots. 

The question so often raised of late years 
as to the outcome of a continual heaping 
up of public indebtedness is likely to be an- 
swered in Italy, as it is now being answered 
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in Spain. The country is bankrupt in money, 
in political character, and in public con- 
fidence. The iron of financial oppression 
has entered into the soul of the people, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that they are 
writhing in agony. This is the price which 
Italy is paying, among other things, for her 
membership of the Triple Alliance. The 
wars with Austria in 1859 and 1866 were 
inevitable, but they laid terrible financial 
burdens upon Italy. .The national debt 
began to rest heavily upon the productive 
powers of the people. The formation of the 
Triple Alliance, into which Italy entered, 
brought with it an immense increase of ex- 
penditure for military purposes. The army 
and navy grew apace, and as they grew the 
burden of supporting them grew also. The 
expenditures were out of all proportion to 
the revenue of the country and to its produc- 
tive power; and the system of taxation by 
which the endeavor was made to meet these 
heavy burdens was so framed as to add ma- 
terially to them, by placing them on the poor- 
estclasses. In the form of indirect taxation, 
Mr. Thomas G. Shearman tells us, three- 
fourths of the financial burden rested upon 
these classes. They were taxed on every 
necessary of life. Bread and salt and every 
article of food, clothing, and the utensils of 
industry bore heavy burdens. Whenever 
any article was carried from place to place it 
was subjected to a new tax, and readers of 
The Outlook will remember the outbreaks 
of violence which the octroz evoked several 
years ago. 

The well-to-do, on the other hand, have 
been conspicuously exempt from taxation; 
for although there is a heavy income tax, 
the rich Italian does not hesitate to avail 
himself of the corruption of the revenue-col- 
lectors and evade his just share of the public 
responsibility. With crushing burdens on 
their own shoulders, the agricultural laborers, 
the poor farmers, and the poor classes gen- 
erally, are maddened by the exemption of ihe 
rich from a share in these burdens. The 
land is in few hands; and although parts of the 
country are so rich by nature that three crops a 
year are the natural yield, a large proportion 
of the population live on the simplest fruits 
and Indian corn. Their food is so bad and 
they are able to obtain it in such insufficient 
quantities that a new disease has been pro- 
duced by these conditions. Confidence in 
the governing classes has disappeared. The 
speculative fever, which Mr. Marion Craw- 
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ford has so admirably described in one of his 
best-known novels, has eaten into the heart 
of commercial honesty. Readers of The 
Outlook have not forgotten its recent report 
of the results of the prosecution of Signor 
Crispi for corrupt relations with a well-known 
bank. The ex-Premier, the ablest man ia 
Italian public life, was compelled to plead 
that he had used the money for public pur- 
poses. 

It is not surprising that in these conditions 
Anarchism and destructive Socialism find a 
ripe soil and have grown rank and savage. 
Milan, which has been the principal scene of 
the recent struggle, is one of the richest cities 
in Italy; it has been the seat at the same 
time of one of the bitterest agitations which 
the Anarchists have yet carried on in Europe. 
The newspapers which have conducted this 
agitation have attacked the wealthier classes 
with a violence almost without a parallel. 
Hand in hand with the Anarchist now ap- 
pears the priest, for there is no doubt that 
the unnatural coalition between the extreme 
Conservatives and the extreme Radicals in 
Italy has for its object, not a reform of the 
conditions of political and social life in Italy, 
but the destruction of the present order. The 
hatred of united Italy by a certain party in 
the Roman Church has been tireless in its 
endeavor, by intrigue, scheme, and _ alliance, 
to overthrow the Kingdom. This party has 
taken advantage of the present disorder to 
strike hands with the Anarchists and Social- 
ists, and to set in motion a violent agitation 
in all parts of the country. Many meet- 
ings have been held, at which speeches de- 
nouncing the upper classes were made ;_ news- 
papers flamed with tirades against the exist- 
ing social order ; priests in many places made 
their pulpits platforms for harangues against 
the rich; and there have been many indica- 
tions of a concerted effort to overthrow the 
Government. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the situation 
in Italy is a very serious one. What makes 
it more serious is the fact that there does not 
seem to be any power of moral recuperation 
left. The history of many centuries shows 
what Italy might expect if she went back 
again under the rule of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy ; certainly she could hope for noth- 
ing in the hands of the Anarchist. Yet it 
is hard to believe that a State which has 
furnished a Cavour and a Garibaldi within 
the half-century has not in it, latent, some 
powers of recuperation. 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator is a man of peace, both in 
theory and practice, under ordinary condi 
tions. Just now, however, he wears a patri- 
otic ribbon in his buttonhole, torments his 
friends by showing them a bit of smokeless 
powder which he carries in his pocket, ard 
magwifies the power of the Nation's guns and 
the prowess of her soldiers, in season and out 
ofseason. His pilgrimage among the recruit- 
ing tents kindled the fire of patriotism. It was 
fanned to flame by an invitation to visit Sandy 
Hook and lunch with an officer of the Ord- 
nance Department who is stationed there. 
The opportunity was too good to pass by, and 
on a recent sunny day the hour of ten-thirty 
AM. found the Spectator starting from Gov- 
ernor’s Island with a genial friend on either 
side, and a couple of weather-beaten soldiers 
giving color to the scene and vigor to the 
adjacent conversation. A tidy sailorman re- 
marked, as the boat swung into the stream: 
“Be careful with your cigars, gentlemen; 
there is powder aboard.” The warning 
afforded just the proper thrill, and the smok- 
ers promptly became as smokeless as the 
powder. 


@ 


It was a charming sail to Sandy Hook. 
The sky was clear, the water blue, the har- 
bor as beautiful as ever. The big “ Kaiser 
Wilhelm,” monarch of the sea, glided into 
the Narrows ahead of us as gracefully asa 
pleasure yacht, and the “ Yankee,” in her 
war paint, frowning with guns, swung lazily 
at anchor just above the forts. The Specta- 
tor fell to talking with the soldiers. One 
was a veteran of ten years’ service, wearing 
a medal on his breast and a face like a bronze 
statue. He was a splendid specimen physi- 
cally, and had seen hard service on the plains 
and among the Indians. He said the disci- 
pline was more humane than it was when he 
enlisted, and if a man behaved himself it was 
all right. The fare he pronounced good 
enough for any soldier.who didn’t want the 
earth. The green recruits who stood at the 
landing near Fort Hamilton aroused his 
mirth. It took a year, he said, to get a man 
into shape so he could march. He was 
pleased to hear the name of the officer whom 
the Spectator was to visit. “That's my com- 
manding officer,” he said, “and there isn’t a 
man in the command who will say a word 
against him. If all the officers were like 
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him, there would be a better feeling between 
officers and men.” 
3] 

After luncheon at the “mess” of the Ord- 
nance officers—and a very good mess it was— 
it developed that the powder which had 
come down with us was of a new smokeless 
variety, and was to be tested at once in a ten- 
inch gun mounted on the proving grounds. 
If the reader has not seen or heard one of 
Uncle Sam’s big guns, and knows only the 
cannon of the Civil War, he has missed 
something. This one is thirty-five feet long, 
and weighs sixty-five tons. Its powder charge 
is 130 pounds, more or less. Its projectile 
weighs a thousand pounds, and will do execu- 
tion at eight miles. It costs over $60,000 to 
make such a gun, and $150 to fire it once. 
It was fired three times on the afternoon in 
question, and the Spectator felt that a salute 
costing $450 had been fired in his honor— 
which of course wasn’t so. 


& 

Two bags of coarse canvas, each, say, 
thirty inches long and ten inches in diameter, 
were trundled up to the gun and lifted to the 
platform at the breech, ten feet above the 
ground. Each bag contained sixty five pounds 
of smokeless powder. Each grain of powder 
was a cylinder two and a half inches long 
and nearly an inch in diameter, perforated 
lengthwise with seven holes, to give the great- 
est possible combustion surface. A pointed 
projectile, three feet long, weighing a thou- 
sand pounds, was placed in the gun; then 
the two bags of powder, behind it. Then 
the breech-block was made fast, and the 
Spectator and his friends were escorted to a 
platform a hundred feet away. The officer 
blew a shrill whistle, and the men scurried 
out of range. The Spectator put his fingers 
in his ears—imitating his guide. ‘Ready !” 
said the officer—* Fire !” 

@ 

The muzzle of the gun was a mass of flame. 
There was a crash of sound. Half a mile 
seaward a waterspout sprang into the air. 
Some seconds later another waterspout ap- 
peared a mile nearer Spain, and a third was 
seen still later, fully three miles out to sea. 
The Spectator was gratified to find his ear- 
drums still intact, and his appetite for further 
experience in the same line in no wise abated. 
He could, however, easily believe the state- 
ment that, as a result of the concussion, not only 
is the glass frequently shattered in the windows 
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of the building a thousand feet away, but the 
sashes themselves are torn from their places. 
The smokeless powder was being tested for 
the velocity of its projectile and its press- 
ure on the breech of the gun. The charge 
of 130 pounds was found to have given a 
velocity of 2,140 feet a second—about double 
the speed of sound—and a pressure of 29,800 
pounds on each square inch of the breech. 
The methods by which this information was 
secured were described so clearly that the 
Spectator fondly imagined for a little while 
that he could make others understand what 
seemed so simple. He knew better as soon 
as he tried it. For the second shot the officer 
desired to secure a velocity of 2,250 feet a 
second; and so accurate was his calculation 
and so reliable the forces under his control 
that, after the projectile had ricochetted its 
picturesque way four miles to sea, the record 
showed a speed of just three feet a second 
more than had been planned. 


& 


There are sundry targets of armor-plate in 
the vicinity, some of which are full of holes, 
and some are awaiting their day of trial. Two 
shells had lately been fired at one of them 
from a distance of perhaps a thousand feet. 
Before firing the officer had drawn with chalk 
two circles, each about twelve inches in diame- 
ter. In one instance the ten-inch shell had 
made its hole so near the center that every 
part of the circumference was almost exactly 
equidistant from the surrounding chalk-mark ; 
and the second hole was scarcely less accu- 
rately centered. Our friend said that in a 
recent test at 2,500 yards he had placed 
eight shells out of twelve within a circle a 
foot and a half in diameter. The shooting at 
Manila and Matanzas was easier to compre- 
hend after hearing this. In answer to a 
question concerning durability, the Spectator 
learned that one of these guns may be fired 
three hundred times before its usefulness is 
gone. It takes the shell a tenth of a second 
to traverse the length of the gun. Therefore 
the total period of use is thirty seconds, count- 
ing the time actually consumed in the journey 
of three hundred shells from breech to muz- 
zle. And in those thirty seconds the cost of 
the ammunition used has been forty-five thou- 
sand dollars, reckoning each charge at $150. 


® 


The Spectator learned a lot of things and 
enjoyed a lot of things which cannot be set 
downhere. But the greatest thing of all that 
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he learned was to appreciate in some dim 
and imperfect fashion the quality of service 
which Uncle Sam is getting from the men 
who are trained at West Point. All that the 
most eager civil service reformer hopes to 
accomplish in the post-office, the State De- 
partment, and the diplomatic service has long 
been a matter of course in the army. Thor- 
ough preparation, rigid discipline, promotion 
for proved merit, freedom from mercenary 
influence—these are characteristics of the 
service that make one proud of the Nation's 
defenders in these days of excitement and 
danger. If there is any better investment 
that the country makes in any department of 
the public service than the money it pays for 
the education and the maintenance of the 
sort of men who give their lives to the work 
of the army, the Spectator does not know 
what it is. ; 


@ 


A Refreshing Correspond- 
ence 


It is refreshing to come upon such a corre- 
spondence as that which passed between 
Secretary Long and Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
on the occasion of Mr. Rooseveli’s retire- 
ment from the position of Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy to take active part in the war. 
These letters breathe the true spirit of 
patriotism and devotion to the public service : 


MR. ROOSEVELT TO SECRETARY LONG 


My Dear Mr. Secretary : 

Let me add one word personally. I don’t sup- 
pose I shall ever have a chief under whom I shall 
enjoy serving as I have enjoyed serving under 
you, nor one toward whom I shall feel the same 
affectionate regard. Itis a good thing fora man 
to have, as I have had in you, a chief whose 
whole conduct in office, as seen by those most 
intimately connected with him, has been guided 
solely by resolute disinterestedness and single- 
minded devotion to the public interest. I hate 
to leave you more than I can say. I deeply ap- 
preciate,and am deeply touched by, the confi- 
dence you have put in me, and the more than 
generous and kindly spirit you have always shown 
toward me. I have grown not merely to respect 
you as my superior officer, but to value your 
friendship very highly, and I trust I have profited 
by association with one of the most high-minded 
and upright public servants it has ever been my 
good fortune to meet. Permit me to sign myself 
with great affection and respect, 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


SECRETARY LONG TO MR. ROOSEVELT 


My Dear Mr. Roosevelt: 
I have your letter of resignation to the Presi- 
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dent, but, as I have told you so many times, I 
have it with the utmost regret. I have often ex- 
pressed, perhaps too emphatically and harshly, 
my conviction that you ought not to leave the 
post of Assistant Secretary of the Navy, where 
your services have not only been of such great 
value, but of so much inspiration to me and to 
the whole service. But, now that you have de- 
termined to go to the front, I feel bound to say 
that, while I do not approve of the change, I do 
most heartily appreciate the patriotism and the 
sincere fidelity to your convictions which actuate 
you. 

“ Let me assure you how profoundly I feel the 
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loss I sustain in your going; for your energy, 
industry, and great knowledge of naval interests, 
and especially your inspiring influence in elevat- 
ing and lifting the whole tone of the personnel 
of the navy, have been invaluable. I cannot 
close this reply to your letter without telling you 
also what an affectionate personal regard I have 
come to feel for you as a man of the truest tem- 
per and most loyal friendship. I rejoice that 
one who has somuch capacity for public service 
and for winning personal friendships has the 
promise of so many years of useful and loving 
life before him. My heart goes with you, and I 
am very sincerely yours, Joun D. Lone. 


George Kennan’s Story of the War' 


Introductory Letter from Key West 


Key West Hotel, 
Key West, Florida, May 10. 

With such hasty preparation as I could 
make and such scanty equipment as I could 
get at twenty-four hours’ notice, I left Wash- 
ington for Cuba at four o’clock last Thursday 
afternoon, and reached Tampa, Fla., the fol- 
lowing evening. The Pullman cars of the 
Florida express run through the city of Tampa 
and across the river directly into the spacious 
grounds of the beautiful Tampa Bay Hotel, 
which, after closing for the regular winter 
season, has recently been compelled to re- 
open its dcors—partly to accommodate the 
large number of officers and war correspond- 
ents who have assembled there with their 
wives and friends, and partly to serve as 
headquarters for the army of Cuban invasion. 

It was a warm, clear Southern night when 
we arrived, and the scene presented by the 
hotel and its environment, as we stepped out 
of the train, was one of unexpected brilliancy 
and beauty. A nearly full moon was just 
rising over the trees on the eastern side of 
the hotel park, touching with silver the drifts 
of white blossoms on dark masses of oleander- 
trees in the foreground, and flooding with 
soft yellow light the domes, Moorish arches, 
and long facade of the whole immense build- 
ing. Two regimental bands were playing 
waltzes and patriotic airs under a long row of 
incandescent lights on the broad veranda; 
fine-looking, sunbrowned men, in all the 
varied uniforms of army and navy, were 
gathered in groups here and there, smoking, 
talking, or listening to the music ; the rotunda 
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was crowded with officers, war correspondents, 
and gayly attired ladies, and the impression 
made upon a newcomer, as he alighted from 
the train, was that of a brilliant military ball 
at a fashionable seaside summer resort. Of 
the serious and tragic side of war there was 
hardly a suggestion. 

On the next morning after our arrival I 
took a carriage and drove around the city 
and out to the camp, which is situated about 
a mile and a half from the hotel on the other 
side of the river. In the city itself I was 
unpleasantly disappointed. The showy archi- 
tecture, beautiful grounds, semi-tropical fo- 
hage, and brilliant flowers of the Tampa 
Bay Hotel raise expectations which the town 
across the river does not fulfill. It is a hud- 
dled collection of generally insignificant buiid- 
ings standing in an arid desert of sand, and 
to me it suggested the city of Semipalatinsk— 
a wretched, verdureless town in southern 
Siberia, colloquially known to Russian army 
officers as * the Devil's Sandbox.”” Thriving 
and prosperous Tampa may be, but attract- 
ive or pleasing it certainly is not. 

As soon as one gets away from the hotel 
and into the streets of the town, one sees at 
almost every step suggestions of the serious 
and practical side, if not the tragic side, of 
war. Long trains of four-mule wagons loaded 
with provisions, camp equipage, and lumber 
move slowly through the soft, deep sand of 
the unpaved streets in the direction of the 
encampment; the sidewalks are thronged 
with picturesquely dressed Cuban volunteers 
from the town, sailors from the troop-ships, 
soldiers from the camp, and war correspond. ° 
ents from everywhere ; mounted orderlies tear 
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back and forth with dispatches to or from the 
army headquarters in the Tampa Bay Hotel ; 
Cuban and American flags are displayed in 
front of every restaurant, hotel, and Cuban 
cigar-shop, and float from the roofs or win- 
dows of many private houses; and now and 
then one meets, coming out of a drug-store, 
an army surgeon or hospital steward whose 
left arm bears the red cross of the Geneva 
Convention. 

The army that is destined to begin the 
invasion of Cuba consists, at present, of ten 
or twelve thousand men, all regulars, and 
includes an adequate force of cavalry and ten 
fine batteries of field artillery. It is encamped 
in an extensive forest of large but scattered 
pine-trees, about a mile from the town, and 
seems already to have made itself very much 
at home in its new environment. 

The first thing that strikes an observer in 
going through the camp is its businesslike 
aspect. It does not suggest a big picnic, nor 
an encampment of militia for annual summer 
drill. It is manifestly a camp of veterans; 
and although its dirty, weather-beaten tents 
are pitched here and there without any at- 
tempt at regularity of arrangement, and its 
camp equipage, cooking utensils, and weap- 
ons are piled or stacked between the tents 
in a somewhat disorderly fashion, as if thrown 
about at random, one sees that the irregular- 
ity and disorder are only apparent, and are 
really the irregularity and disorder of knowl- 
edge and experience gained by long and 
varied service in the field. One does not 

“need the inscriptions—“ Fort Reno” and 
“ Fort Sill’"—on the army wagons to assure 
him that these are veteran troops from the 
plains, to whom campaigning is not a new 
thing. 

As we drove up to the camp, smoke was 
rising lazily into the warm summer air from 
a dozen fires in different parts of the grounds ; 
company cooks were putting the knives, forks, 
and dishes that they had just washed into 
improvised cupboards made by nailing boxes 
and tomato-crates against the trees; 6fficers 
in fatigue uniform were sitting in camp-chairs, 
here and there, reading the latest New York 
papers; and thousands of soldiers, both in- 
side and outside the sentry lines, were stand- 
ing in groups discussing the naval fight off 
Manila, lounging and smoking on the ground 
in the shade of the army wagons, playing 
handball to pass away the time, or swarming 
around a big board shanty, just outside the 
lines, which called itself “NOAH’S ARK” 
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and announced in big letters its readiness to 
dispense cooling drinks to all comers at a 
reasonable price. 

The troops in all branches of the army at 
Tampa impressed me very favorably. The 
soldiers are generally stalwart, sunburned, 
resolute-looking men, twenty-five to thirty-five 
years of age, who seem to be in perfect phys- 
ical condition and who look as if they had 
already seen hard service and were ready and 
anxious for more. In field artillery the force 
is particularly strong, and I shall be greatly 
surprised if any Spanish troops on the island 
of Cuba stand long in the field under the de- 
structive fire of these ten splendid batteries 
of rapid-fire guns, served by our skilled and 
trained artillerymen. In field ordnance the 
Spaniards in Cuba are comparatively weak. 
having nothing between big, high-powered 
guns mounted in forts or intrenchments, and 
small mountain howitzers which they carry 
from place to place on mules. Our officers 
in Tampa, therefore, base their confident 
anticipations of victory in the open field 
largely upon the anticipated work of our 
strong field batteries. 

Upon my return from the camp I called 
upon General Shafter, who is in command of 
the army of invasion. presented my letter of 
introduction from the President, and said J 
wished to consult him briefly with regard to 
the future work of the American National 
Red Cross. He received me cordially, said 
that our organization would soon have a great 
and important work to do in Cuba, in caring 
for the destitute and starving reconcentrados, 
and that he would gladly afford us all 
possible facilities and protection. The Red 
Cross corps of the army medical department. 
he said, would be fully competent to take care 
of all the sick and wounded soldiers in the 
field; but there would be ample room for 
our supplementary work in relieving the dis- 
tress of the starving Cuban peasants who 
would undoubtedly seek refuge within our 
lines as soon as we shou'd establish ourselves 
on the island. He deprecated and disap- 
proved of any attempt on the part of the 
Red Cross to land supplies for the reconcen 
trados under a flag of truce in advance of the 
army of invasion and without its protection. 
“ The Spanish authorities,” he said, “ under 
stress of starvation, would simply seize your 
stores and use them for the maintenance of 
their own army. The best thing for you to 
do is to go in with us and under our protec- 
tion, and relieve the distress of the reconcen- 
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trados as fast as we uncover it.” I said that 
I thought this was Miss Barton's intention, 
and that we had 1,400 tons of foodstuffs and 
medical supplies on the steamer State of 
Texas at Key West, and were ready to move 
at an hour’s notice, with an understanding 
that Miss Barton should be notified as soon 
as the army of invasion embarked. I bade 
the General good-by, and returned to the 
rotunda of the hotel to look for friends and 
acquaintances in the small army of war cor- 
respondents. 

Nothing strikes the newcomer in Florida 
more forcibly than the costly, far-sighted 
and far-reaching preparations which are 
being made by the Associated Press and the 
great newspapers of the country to report 
this war. There were in the city of Tampa 
at the time of my arrival nearly one hundred 
war correspondents, who represented news- 
papers in all parts of the country from New 
England to the Pacific coast, and who were 
all expecting to go to Cuba with the army of 
invasion. Nearly every one of the leading 
metropolitan journals has in Tampa and 
Key West a staff of six or eight of its best 
men under the direction of a war-correspond- 
ent-in-chief, and at least half a dozen papers 
in New York and Chicago keep two or three 
fast dispatch-boats constantly in commission, 
ready at a moment’s notice to carry a trained 
observer to the coast of Cuba, to the blockad- 
ing fleet off Havana, or to any other place of 
interest within a radius of five hundred miles. 
Every invention and device of applied sci- 
ence has been brought into requisition to 
facilitate the reporter’s work and to enable 
him to get the results of that work quickly to 
the home office. The New York “ Herald” 
pays the Western Union Telegraph Company 
$50 an hour fora special leased wire between 
New York and Key West, and it has just 
set up in the latter place and in Tampa 
newly invented long-distance photo-telegraph 
instruments by means of which its artist in 
the field can transmit a finished picture to 
the home office every twenty minutes, while 
at the same time the text to accompany the 
picture is going forward on the other side of 
the duplexed wire. 

The Associated Press has three dispatch- 
boats and a dozen or more men in Cuban 
waters, as well as representatives in Havana, 
Key West, Tampa, Kingston, St. Thomas, 
Port au Prince, and on Admiral Sampson’s 
flagship. The “ Journal,” the “ World,” the 
“ Sun,” the “ Tribune,” and the “ Times ” all 
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have dispatch-boats for the use of their nu- 
merous correspondents, and the latter shrink 
from neither hardship nor danger in their 
efforts to get full and accurate news of every 
event at the earliest possible moment. 

Just at present the favorite exploit of the 
more daring newspaper men is to land on the 
coast of Cuba in the night, push back into 
the interior on foot, join the insurgents, spend 
a few days with them, and then return to 
some point on the coast previously agreed 
upon, where their dispatch-boats meet them, 
pick them up, and bring them back to Key 
West. Mr. Scovel and two or three other 
men have just returned from such a trip, in 
the course of which they marched eighty 
miles, lived for two weeks on plantains and 
vegetables, communicated with Gomez, and 
got back to the coastin safety. Night before 
last an English war correspondent with an 
interpreter left here in a small schooner, in- 
tending to land in the northwestern part of 
the island and join a party of insurgents be- 
hind Havana. Of course such adventurous 
exploits would not be possible if the Span- 
iards had not virtually abandoned the interior 
of the island to the insurgents and concen- 
trated their forces in the intrenched towns 
on the coast. 

GEORGE KENNAN. 


To Mr. Kennan’s letter we append a cable 
dispatch sent by bim from Key West on 
Monday afternoon, May 16: 


“ The steamer Uncas of the Mosquito Squad- 
ron returned to-day from Havana. Her com- 
mander, Lieutenant Brainard, under a flag of 
truce was taken into Havana Harbor ina Span- 
ish launch, and made an offer to exchange two 
Spanish officers captured on prize Argonauts 
for an American artist, Mr. Jones, and a news- 
paper correspondent who landed on Cuban 
coast last week from our dispatch-boat Triton 
and were taken prisoners. The offer was in- 
formally accepted, and the exchange will be 
made. The prisoners meanwhile are in Ca- 
banas and are being well treated. The whole 
Cuban coast between Bahia Honda and 
Cardenas is said now to be patrolled by 
Spanish troops. The Red Cross is still feed- 
ing and relieving Cuban refugees and Spanish 
sailors here. Miss Barton has just received 
a draft for twenty-five thousand francs from 
the National Red Cross of France as evi- 
dence of its fraternal sympathy and desire to 
aid the American Red Cross 
work.” 


in its Cuban 





Co-operation in Delft 
By W. H. Tolman 


YEAR ago a brilliant description 
A of one of the most successful as- 

sociated efforts between employer 
and employee was given to a company of 
friends. A political economist, who heard 
the talk, characterized it as all very well for 
that particular factory, but of too sporadic a 
character to be of great value. From the 
nature of things, these movements appear to 
be sporadic, but in the last few years these 
phenomena are occurring at more frequent 
intervals. We should like to call the attention 
of the political economists to another attempt, 
this time in Holland. 

In 1870 Mr. J. C. Van Marken, after a 
liberal education at the schools and a tech- 
nical education in Austria in a yeast-factory, 
returned to Delft to build a factory for the 
manufacture of yeast there. At that time there 
were thirty employees. Mr. Van Marken is 
now the Director of the Netherlands Yeast and 
Spirit Manufactory, with a capital of $400,000 


(limited), the Netherlands Oil Manufactory, 
with the same capital, and the “Common 
Property,”’ a Co-operative Association, capi- 


talized at $100,000. In 1895, at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Yeast Company, 1,100 
employees sat down to dinner. 

The successful organizations are chiefly 
due to some one strong personality or direct- 
ing intelligence ; in this case there are two, 
for, from the very earliest days of the busi- 
ness, Mrs. Van Marken interested herself 
in the condition of the wives and children 
of the workmen, in their homes and schools. 
She became their visiting nurse, thus gain- 
ing the confidence of the men and women; 
she also seconded her husband in every 
way, going daily to his office, where she 
has her own desk, thus coming in touch 
with his staff and gaining an opportunity 
for those numberless deeds which occur 
only to the generous-minded woman of tact. 
In loving recognition, therefore, of his wife’s 
co-operation, Mr. Van Marken gave her 
name, “Agneta,” to the park of nearly a 
square mile where their own villa, Rust- 
Roest, is situated, as well as one hundred 
cottages for their employees, or, as Mr. Van 
Marken prefers to call them, associates. 
The cottages are detached and accommodate 


two families, the rent varying according to 
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the size of the house. It is perfectly optional 
to the employees whether they live in the 
village or in the town. 

The efforts of Mr. and Mrs. Van Marken 
to realize kindly relations between themselves 
and their employees are eminently successful, 
and prove that any other employer may do 
the same if he give the matter the same 
anxious thought that he bestows on the ex- 
tension of his business. It is poor policy to 
neglect the producing part of a business 
while anxiously caring for the recording and 
selling portion. Honesty and ability will 
secure confidence, which is the only founda- 
tion of any scheme of mutual helpfulness. 

In describing the details of the various 
agencies which have made Agneta co-opera- 
tion a success, the sentiments of Mr. Van 
Marken are the best introduction. When at a 
recent banquet tendered to the British Bakers’ 
Association, who were the guests of the Com- 
pany, he voiced the guiding principle of his 
devotion to his associates in the following 
language : 

“In the single word ‘association,’ it is my 
deepest conviction, lies the future of the 
world, and the only solution of the great 
problems which agitate all classes of society. 
Association has been the end and aim of my 
industrial life and my most earnest aspira- 
tions for the last twenty-five years. If, in all 
you have heard and seen to-day, you take 
more than a superficial interest, the lasting 
impression which I hope will remain is that 
of Association, because that is the watchword 
and the guide of all our operations. To-day 
you have seen the blossoms of our work 
where even I do not expect to see the fruits. 

“Consumers and producers, competitors 
and antagonists, capital and labor, employers 
and employees, ladies and gentlemen from 
both sides of the ocean, you meet at the 
same dinner-table in this hall where a year 
ago was consecrated the ‘Temple of Com- 
munity.’ Is this not a splendid illustration of 
the great principle of Association, and of 
a future worthy to be written in glowing char- 
acters never to be effaced, not only in the 
annals of our works, but in the private life 
of each one of us?” 

That the sentiments of Mr. Van Marken 
are not theoretical, but are realized in actual 








workaday experience, may be verified by the 
following account which has been made from 
documents placed at the disposal of the writer 
by that gentleman. 

In any plan for the bettering of the wage- 
earners, it is necessary to recognize grades of 
efficiency, as well as devotion to the interests 
of the company. Mr. Van Marken recog- 
nizes five grades: sufficient, pretty good, 
good, very good, excellent. Every three 
months assignment is made by the superior 
officer, and the promotion carries with it from 
2 to 20 per cent. increase of the wages in 
the lower class. A special premium of 5 to 
10 per cent. is given for co-operation with 
fellow-employees or inferiors, and an addi- 
tional reward for remarkable talents or ser- 
vices. Since 1880 a share of 10 per cent. 
in the net profits of the company has been 
set aside, this sum to be divided in accord- 
ance with wages and devotedness on the part 
of the employees. 

After providing opportunity for an increase 
of wages, thrift is encouraged by means of a 
savings-bank for voluntary deposits, with a 
payment of five per cent. interest. What is 
known as a premium savings-bank receives 
obligatory deposits on premiums and profit 
shares of the employees, and pays an inter- 
est of four per cent. Thus, apprentices under 
eighteen must deposit 90 per cent. of their 
premiums and profit shares in the year; 
young men from eighteen to twenty-three, 
75 per cent.; unmarried men over twenty- 
three, 50 per cent.; unmarried men without 
children, 40 per cent.; with one child under 
fifteen. 30 per cent.; two children under fif- 
teen, 20 per cent.; three children under fif- 
teen, 10 per cent.; those with four children 
or more under fifteen receive their premiums 
and profit shares in full. 

After making thrift as easy as possible, 
the employees are assisted to make their 
money purchase as much as possible. Dwell- 
ings are provided in the park which rent from 
75 cents to $1.25 a week; a co-operative 
Store carries on a business of about $25,000 
a year, and in the town is a second store. 
Every employee, however, is perfectly free to 
live either in the park or in the town, or to 
buy or not, as the case may be, at either one 
of the stores. 

The condition of the workingman is fairly 
tolerable when his wage-earning capacity is 
at the maximum, but at any minute accident 
or disease is liable tocripple him. The work 
must go on, but the particular worker is laid 
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aside, to regain his health; if it is recovered, 
he finds that his place is filled by another, 
and he must look elsewhere. These facts 
are recognized by provisions for the support 
of the family in the abnormal circumstances 
of life, when full wages are paid during any 
illness of eight weeks. An association of the 
employees, with a voluntary membership, for 
mutual assistance, contributes two cents a 
week for members; while a sick fund for 
medical attendance has an obligatory mem- 
bership, each man paying five cents for him- 
self, three cents for his wife, one cent for a 
child, and being allowed the privilege of choos- 
ing any physician, who is paid from the fund. 
In addition to this obligatory contribution, 
the workmen and clerks must pay for every 
visit at home two cents, and the higher em- 
ployees four or six cents up to the maximum 
of thirty cents a week. In the case of acci- 
dents, full wages are paid until the restora- 
tion to health. For death or complete inabil- 
ity to work, the family receives twice the 
amount of the employee's salary at time of 
death, Any employee who marries can receive 
twenty-five times the amount of his weekly 
wages, unless his deposits should be below this 
sum; any woman who isto be confined receives 
twice the amount of her weekly wages, unless 
they should be below that sum. Every em- 
ployee who reaches the age of sixty years 
receives a total reimbursement of all obliga- 
tory savings. In the case of death, the bene- 
ficiary receives the insurance premiums (two 
per cent. of the yearly wages) paid by the 
Company, nine per cent. of the total amount 
of wages received by the deceased during 
the time he has been in the employ of the 
Company, while the total reimbursement of 
all the obligatory savings is paid to the 
family. 

At present there is a growing disposition 
on the part of employers to recognize the 
complete manhood of their employees; one 
proof of this is the fact that the latter are 
no longer designated as “ hands,” but “ asso- 
ciates,” as in the case of Mr. Van Marken. 
In other words, there is the recognition of 
the heart and brain which each person should 
put into his work. 

For the promotion of kindly relations be- 
tween the directors and the employees, Mr. 
Van Marken organized an association known 
as the “‘ Kernel,” divided into three chambers : 
Chamber of Managers, composed of the man- 
agers of the different departments, book- 
keepers, and engineers—three meetings eac 
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month; Chamber of Foremen and Chief 
Clerks, composed of the two eldest in service 
and six others elected by their equals in 
rank—monthly meetings ; Chamber of Labor, 
composed of the four oldest workmen and 
twelve others elected by their fellows. 

Each Chamber chooses its own President 
and Secretary, and a report of each meeting 
must be submitted to the directors of the 
Company. Each Chamber can make proposi- 
tions to the directors, and solicit the support 
of the other two. Joint meetings of the three 
Chambers are held twice a year, under the 
presidency of one of the directors, when all 
matters touching the interest of the employees 
are decided. This parliament was organized 
in 1875, and has never been dissolved. 

Any difficulty between the directors and 
one or more of the employees, either while in 
the service of the Company or in retirement 
by it, is submitted to a Board of Arbitra- 
tors, consisting of two employees chosen by 
the directors, two workmen not belonging to 
the works, but elected by the employees of 
the Company; these four choose their Pres- 
dent, who is the fifth member, but must be 
neither an employer nor a workingman. In 
case the President fails to be elected by the 
four, he is named by the magistrate at Delft. 
The judgments of the arbitrators, however, 
are not mandatory, but up to the present the 
services of the Board have never been called 
upon. 

A manufacturer who plans so carefully 
and lovingly for his employees is sure to pro- 
vide instruction for the younger members of 
his industrial family, for the sake of making 
them self-supporting, if they do not care to 
work for him. 

For the teaching and care of children there 
are kindergartens, manual training schools ; 
for girls, instruction in sewing, mending, 
dressmaking, knitting, and crocheting ; and for 
boys, from fourteen to eighteen years, there 
is the repetition of the work in the lower 
schools, with drawing classes and instruction 
in the various trades, the latter being under 
the control of the workmen's committee. 
The parents of apprenticed boys from four- 
teen to eighteen years of age receive for 
their support eight to ten shillings a week, 
from which amount each apprentice has ten 
per cent. for pocket money. For the educa- 
tion of clerks there are courses in English, 
commercial correspondence, arithmetic, book- 
keeping, and commercial law. 

Various clubs among the employees flour- 
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ish ; for lectures on special topics, as well as 
courses on scientific or technical subjects, en- 
able those interested to become informed on 
the latest application of science to the par- 
ticular branch of their trade A library and 
reading-room offer inducements for individual 
study. is 

Mr. Van Marken determined that he must 
have some method of communicating his 
opinions, ideas, and wishes to every person 
in hisemploy. In 1882, therefore, he started 
a weekly paper, which he called “ The Mes- 
senger.” It contains an editorial on the fac- 
tory questions of the day, official notices, 
statements of remarkable facts, accidents, 
meritorious actions of the employees, all events 
of importance at the factory, and communica- 
tions from the employees as wellas frominter- 
ested readers not belonging to the works. It 
has been found that “ The Messenger,” which 
is given gratis to each employee, exercises a 
large influence on the development of social 
factory life, and its files form a most valuable 
history of the works. 

In recognition of the fact that a move- 
ment becomes one-sided if the workers are 
not given a large share: in what concerns 
them, even if it is only recreative or educa- 
tional, a “ Department for the Interests of 
the Employees,” regarded as of the same 
importance as any other department in the 
works, was created, with a manager, assisted 
by a young lady and a clerk. The services 
of this department are paternal or maternal, 
as the case may be, because all the employees 
know that they can go for advice to this de- 
partment on any subject, whether it touches 
any phase of the joys or griefs of their fac- 
tory life or of the more intimate questions of 
home or family. 

Employees who retire by mutual agree- 
ment, after faithful service to the company, 
can be promoted to honorable membership 
in the “ Association of Employees,” at the 
instance of the directors of the « Kernel.” 

For the express purpose of securing the 
interests of all the employees in the various 
social institutions, and for the encouragement 
of the system of factory government, and for 
the prevention of failure of the institutions 
by the death of the present directors, there 
has been organized the “United Committee 
of the Employees for the Superintendence 
and Government of the Social Institutions,” 
which is a central committee of three mem- 
bers on intellectual development, recreation, 
material interests, and finances. 
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That a movement like Agneta Park is not 
confined to Holland is illustrated by the va- 
rious industrial establishments in our own 
country where the best interests of employees 
are studied and consulted by employers who 
are genuinely interested in their welfare; and 
it is a pleasure to be able to state that this 
number is steadily increasing. 


Peter’s Sword 
By James M. Whiton 


Judas’s part in the arrest of Jesus in the 
garden should not wholly divert attention 
from Peter’s part. Next after Judas Peter 
was responsible for it, though it was the last 
thing that he desired. How he, with his 
usual rashness, precipitated the very catastro- 
phe he deprecated is a point that needs to 
be better understood, for the caution it gives 
to a large and estimable class of people— 
people of generous impulses, whose eagerness 
to help a good cause prompts them to strike 
in hotly before they thoroughly understand 
the situation. 

It is John’s narrative that shows how it 
was Peter's rash zeal which effectively though 
unintentionally secured the success of the 
treachery of Judas. All the evangelists nar- 
rate Peter's onslaught with the sword upon 
Judas’s band, but John only details the cir- 
cumstances through which the result came to 
be the opposite of the intention. His narra- 
tive omits the garden prayer, in which Jesus 
had girded himself for voluntary surrender to 
his enemies. John prefers to relate how 
Jesus proceeded to accomplish the thing for 
strength to do which he had thrice offered 
the prayer, “ Thy will be done ”—words so 
often misused to denote passive resignation 
to God rather than resolute co-operation with 
him. 

Nothing would have been easier, had he 
so chosen, than for Jesus in the shades of the 
garden to elude his captors carrying lanterns. 
But he, “knowing all the things that were 
coming upon him,” advances to meet them, 
and asks, “« Whom seek ye?” They answer, 
“Jesus of Nazareth.” Upon his rejoinder, 
“I am he,” a panic seizes them. “They 
went backward and fell to the ground”—the 
most natural thing under the circumstances. 
A band of rude men were suddenly con- 
fronted in a dark and lonely spot by one of 
whose wonder-working powers they had heard 
Strange tales—a man who could quell tem- 
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pests and raise the dead. They had been 
sent to seize him, but what did he mean by 
so boldly advancing upon them? Was he 
not about to exert his magical power upon 
them? Such a thought it must have been 
that paralyzed them. Again the door of 
escape invited Jesus. But he was bent on 
that surrender through which alone he saw 
that his mission in the world could be ful- 
filled, and that will of God accomplished 
which he had prayed for strength to do. 

And so he calmly endeavored to reassure 
them. He repeats the question, “Whom 
seek ye?” and the answer, “I am he.” He 
adds, «If ye seek me, permit these to depart,” 
z. é., his disciples—thus plainly intimating his 
willingness to yield himself. Whether this 
apparent compliance was of itself enough to 
dispel their fear of magical power is past 
knowing. But just then a side breeze sprang 
up that blew all doubts away. It was in that 
critical moment of their hesitation that the 
balance was turned by Peter's striking in with 
his sword. The appeal to passion super- 
seded their fears. “So the band seized Jesus 
and bound him ’—again the most natural 
thing that could happen. That sword-stroke 
was conclusive proof that Jesus's disciples in 
this crisis placed no reliance on his putting 
forth any magical power. Why, then, should 
Judas’s posse not view the case as Peter 
viewed it—as a case to be settled by carnal, 
not spiritual, weapons ? 

The lesson thus plainly given between the 
lines at the beginning of Christian history is 
one that the modern reformer is often in need 
of. Right-hearted zeal against intemperance 
or plutocracy is prone to a wrong headed di- 
rection, The fanaticism of a good but unen- 
lightened man often plays into the hand of 
the enemy, as when preachers attack skepti- 
cism with railing at science and criticism, or 
denounce the theater without discriminating 
between good and bad, or assail the excesses 
of capitalism with inflammatory rhetoric. 
Then, as Peter’s foolish sword-stroke helped 
toward the binding of the Son of man, so 
does the zeal which is not according to 
knowledge tend only to perpetuate the bond- 
age which it is for wiser men to break. 


& 


Like alone acts upon like. Therefore, do not 
amend by reasoning, but by example ; approach 
feeling by feeling; do not hope to excite love 
except by love. Be what you wish others to be- 
come. Let yourself and not your words preach. 
—Henri Frédéric Amiel. 





American and English Home Life - 


By M. R. F. Gilman 


UCH has been said and written of 
M late years in regard to the great 

advantages of the English system 
of bringing up a family of young children, By 
the English system is usually meant the nur- 
sery system. For the children of an English 
family rarely share the family life until they 
are nearly grown up. They graduate from 
the nursery into the school-room, and there 
eat their meals, study their lessons, and enjoy 
their private fun and frolic, quite apart from 
the older members of the family. Their 
governess—not usually a highly educated 
person—superintends their meals and their 
studies, accompanies them upon their walks, 
and furnishes their minds (usually) with her 
own narrow opinions and prejudices. The 
boys are sent away from home early to one 
of the large English schools, so that their 
period of “nursery life” is comparatively 
short. But the poor girls endure the placid, 
monotonous existence until they are old 
enough to acquit themselves properly in so- 
ciety. 


It was my good fortune, fifteen years ago, 
to make a visit of some months in a typical 
English country house with some very charm- 


ing English people. There were several 
children in the family, and they all appeared 
with clean faces and neat pinafores at break- 
fast every morning and remained through 
prayers. On Sunday night they came silently 
in to tea. They were never permitted to join 
in the family conversation, and no attempt 
was ever made to draw them out or to talk 
to them upon intelligent subjects. They did 
not annoy the visitor by being “pert” or 
“ precocious,” for when with us they never 
spoke, and their life in the school-room was 
so apart from us that, at the end of a long 
visit, I did not know the different children by 
name. From the visitor's point of view this 
was an agreeable change from the average 
American household, where the children are 
constantly in evidence with their eager curi- 
osity and their endless questions. But for 
the children’s own best intellectual develop- 
ment this isolated “institution life” scarcely 
seems wise or even kind. 

Fifteen years after this agreeable visit I 
met one or two of these same children in 


London, and they told me that they them- 
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selves felt that their early training had utterly 
unfitted them for the duties of their later life. 
As it happened, the sphere of the daughters 
in this household was to be a prominent one 
in society; their parents expected them, so 
soon as they left the school-room, to make 
themselves agreeable to their father’s guests 
at dinners and at afternoon teas. “ We had 
nothing to say for ourselves for the first three 
years,” the eldest girl told me. “We had 
never heard intelligent people talk together. 
We knew nothing of the modern political life 
of our own country, and still less of what was 
going on abroad. We had read only chil- 
dren’s books, chiefly Miss Yonge, and al- 
though we had studied some history and 
literature. we had acquired no power of dis- 
cussing anything but the most trivial topics.” 

In strong contrast to this English house- 
hold—which is typical of many—is the life 
described so well in Mrs. Fields’s biography 
of Mrs. Stowe—the delightful family life of 
the Lyman Beecher home. And there are 
many other homes like this scattered through 
our own country. Was there any subject in 
the world of politics or philanthropy or litera- 
ture which these fortunate children did not 
hear talked over in that Beecher home? 
They were the intimate friends of their par- 
ents from their earliest years. Nor did their 
parents talk down to their children’s. level. 
They took infinite pains that their children 
should understand what was going on in the 
outside world of men and books. They tried 
to bring their children up to their own hign 
standards in these matters, and the childish 
mind was continually stimulated by listening 
to conversation a little above its own easy 
comprehension. 

Now, it is a theory of modern kindergart- 
ners, and one propounded in a recent and 
excellent article in The Outlook on “The 
Child’s Place in the Home,” that “ children 
live too much in the adult world ;” and, if the 
conversation in the “adult world” means 
neighborhood gossip, or talking ‘over the 
children’s own talents, achievements, ail- 
ments, and shortcomings, this may be true. 
But if the older members of the family are 
people of refinement and education, no train- 
ing will ever do more for the children than 
the sharing of their maturer and larger life, 





















A child who, from the age of six or eight 
years, hears the world of books discussed 
familiarly, and is brought up to hear the char- 
acters of Scott and Dickens and Thackeray 
alluded to as if they were real people, is cer- 
tain to be eager to reach the age when he 
can read those books. A child who hears 
his parents intelligently discuss the acting of 
a play of Shakespeare or a lecture by Nan- 
sen—especially if the parents are patient, and 
always willing to answer all intelligent ques- 
tions—is going to absorb information that 
will never be forgotten, and which will do 
more for his intellectual and moral develop- 
ment than most of the facts which he learns 
at school. 

In our careful study of social conditions in 
modern philanthropic work we have learned 
what a dwarfing, degenerating influence so- 
called “institution life” has upon the chil- 
dren of our pauper and criminal classes. A 
number of children artificially herded together, 
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apart from the broadening influence of family 
life, become imperfectly developed. This 
fact is the result of scientific study. But 
why is not the English nursery and school- 
room system open to the same defects ? 

“To be seen and not heard” has come 
to mean, with our transatlantic cousins, to 
be neither seen nor heard. And from the 
standpoint of most “ grown-ups ”’—for real 
lovers of children are rare—this is the best 
plan for relieving ourselves of the lively. 
noisy, obtrusive little animals which most 
bright children are born to be in their younger 
years. But does this absentee system of edu- 
cation produce the best specimens of young 
womanhood? Or do not we Americans owe 
our many charming and broad-minded women 
to our own homelike fashion of sharing the 
daily life of the family with our children—a 
life which should be purified and elevated by 
the constant presence of these eager, alert, 
and growing young minds? 


By Francis Knowles 


HROUGH the car window the Em- 

peror nodded reassuringly to his 
mother on the elevated railroad 
platform, Then he turned and smiled genial- 
ly upon the row of interested faces across 
the car. The Emperor’s smile was all-com- 
pelling, and was reflected from wherever it 
fell. The guard, who came in closing the 
door with a bang, meeting it grinned in 
friendly reply, and forgot to hurl at the pas- 
sengers an unintelligible announcement of the 
next stop. Itis a short run between stations 
from Fourteenth Street to Eighth, and on the 
Eighth Street platform the Emperor’s father 
was waiting for him. The elevated railroad 
guard who can at once smile delightedly and 
do his whole duty besides is not and never 
will be. Austere demeanor is, we know, the 
price of faithful labor in these upper regions 
of travel. To this particular guard the 
Emperor's merry glances were irresistible. 
Answering them he winked, he even laughed 
aloud, and, thus absorbed, he forgot to let his 
charge off at Eighth Street. At Bleecker 
Street station he carried the Emperor from 
the cars, and, as the train moved away quick- 
ly, he shouted an explanation and a request 
to the man at the ticket-box; but it was un- 
heard in the din of wheels and gong. 





The Emperor looked up and down the 
platform, and then slowly followed the crowd 
down stairs. His reign, by the way, had not 
been lengthy. It scarcely numbered five 
years. His was the wisdom of innocence, but 
not of experience. He reasoned that there 
were streets that led to where his father was, 
and people to tell him the way, but he did not 
know that the silver piece in his pocket would 
carry him back to Eighth Street if he mounted 
the opposite platform. So, in the late after- 
noon, there fell upon the gloom of Bleecker 
Street and West Broadway a bit of human 
sunshine the like of which is_rare in those 
forbidding purlieus. 

Although he did not know it, the Emperor 
was quite the fairest thing that is God's 
handiwork. Over his white forehead tumbled 
some golden curls escaping his three-cornered 
Napoleon hat. On the collar of his pearl- 
buttoned military cape-coat other golden curls 
rioted. Past the sweep of their lashes his 
big blue eyes looked fearlessly and trustingly, 
and, below, his lips curved in sweet perfection. 
His gloved right hand held a tiny silver- 
mounted cane with which he tapped his 
plump leather-covered legs as they tramped 
forward sturdily, The military cape-coat fell 
back from his soft white throat and dimpled 
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chin, and on the lapel of the coat was a jew- 
eled band of gold which held his mother’s pic- 
ture. There was nothing timid in the poise 
of his graceful figure as he went down the 
street where shadows were lengthening. The 
true heart knew no fear because it knew no 
evil, and it did not occur to him that he was 
an object of unusual interest. 

A Chinaman turned his opium-giazed eyes 
curiously upon the erect little personage. A 
coal-heaver stopped shoveling to clear the 
sidewalk for the Emperor, rubbed his black 
fingers across his forehead, and muttered ad- 
miringly, “ Well, I’ll be blowed!” Two very 
dirty, youthful denizens of the gutter ceased 
profane hostilities and gazed in silent wonder, 
At an Italian fruit-stand the Emperor in 
baby tongue and with mature demeanor in 
quired the way to Eighth Street. But the 
proprietor seemed incapable of giving even 
the shrug and the negative grunt with which 
Italian street merchants usually answer such 
questions. 

The Emperor grew a trifle disturbed. These 
people were different from what by experi- 
ence he knew people to be—and darkness 
was getting to him faster than he to his 
father. There are puzzling twists and curves 
in the streets that neighbor Washington 
Square, and the alleys and courts end blindly. 
In them he heard unpleasant voices and 
words better unspoken, and saw blows given 
to which drink lent force. Sometimes at dark 
cruel and evil things happen there. But his- 
tory does not say that the Emperor’s courage 
failed. For just when it might have begun 
to weaken the least bit,a woman stepped out 
of the shadow into the flare of electric light 
shining from a saloon, and asked him if he 
knew where he was. 

Now, the Emperor was first of alla gentle- 
man. As he gravely lifted his hat and made 
courteous inclination of his golden head, he 
forgot his own troubles. Here was a lady 
seeking information about the way she had 
missed. His blue eyes, full of sympathy, 
looked up at her painted face. and his clear 
voice repeated that he was not sure where he 
was, but he was on his way to his father and 
was bound to find him. Then, in tones of 
genuine regret, he said, « But I is very afraid 
you is lost too. Is you lost?” Stifled memory 
is apt to wake at the call of a childish voice. 
Hers woke, and traveled swiftly through the 
years to where pure memories ended. “ Yes, 
dear little one,” she sobbed, “I am lost.” 
The Emperor's firm little hand clasped hers. 
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“Don’t cry. Empe’or will take us both 
home.” And so these two, humanly far 
apart, brought near by a touch of the divine, 
went from the gloomy alleyway to the lighted 
thoroughfare together. 

Suddenly, not fifty paces away, appeared a 
tall man, his lips pale and tightly shut, his 
eyes strained in eager quest of something he 
could not see. His rapid stride had left be- 
hind another man, who glanced keenly right 
and left, and let no person pass unnoticed. 
He was cool because he knew how to look 
for what is lost, and he was confident because 
the telephone at his precinct had put on watch 
every policeman on duty below Union Square 
and between the two rivers. The tall man 
with pale lips was neither cool nor confident— 
he had lost his boy. 

The Emperor was a robust, sturdy youth, 
but his efforts to moderate the over-vigorous 
hugs of a father who went from despair to 
joy in fifty paces were ineffectual. At length 
the found one gasped: 

“Papa! Listen, papa! The lost lady— 
Empe’or promised to get her found again.” 

But there are dark byways where the Em- 
peror’s father found him, and into one of 
these the girl ran swiftly. 


“I is not tired, an’ I is not sleepy,” he said 
to his mother, “ an’ I wonder who will show 
her the way home, an’ if it is so very far.” 


® 


Patient All Day 
By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 


Give me joy, give me joy, O my friends; 
For once in my life has a day 

Passed over my head and out of my sight, 
And my soul has naught to unsay. 

No querulous word to the fair little child 
Who drew me from study to play; 

No fretful reply to the hundred and one 
Who question me, gravely and gay; 

No word to the beggar I fain would take 

back ; 

No word to the debtor at bay ; 

No angry retorts to those who misjudge, 
And desire not a nay, but a yea; 

No word, though I know I remember them all, 
Which I would if I could e’er unsay. 

Give me joy, give me joy, O my friends, 
For the patience that lasted all day. 

— Selected. 





Whole-Wheat Flour the Perfect Food 


By Lucy Hall-Brown, M.D. 


O promote growth, repair waste, and 
furnish heat and energy to the hu- 
man body is the purpose of food. 
Any food or aliment which is capable of 
supplying the above demands must contain: 
(1) Carbon, found in starches, sugars. fats, 
etc, essentially heat and energy producers ; 
(2) nitrogen, found in lean meats, gluten of 
grains, etc., essentially tissue-builders ; (3) salts 
of sodium, of potassium, phosphates, sulphur, 
etc., essential components of the various 
solids and fluids of the body. Besides these 
there must be waste material, for the body 
cannot be made to thrive upon that which 
alone nourishes it. All these essentials of 
the living organism are found in the best pro- 
portions in a grain of wheat. Rye and corn 
contain less phosphates and gluten than 
wheat. 

‘The three grains, wheat, corn, and rye, 
furnish the principal breadstuffs of the civil- 
ized world. Bread has well been called “ the 
staff of life ;” and when well made and of 
proper material, a very stout and reliable staff 
it is. 

In Europe we find a much larger propor- 
tion of people who eat dark, whole-meal 
breads than we do in America. The King 
of Sweden and his household are said to eat 
the dark whole-rye bread of the people, and 
no German, however high his station, is above 
eating his Schwartzbrod and Pumpernickel, 
and most excellent is the nutriment which 
they furnish him. 

As macaroni is in Italy, oatmeal in Scot- 
land. potatoes in Ireland, so bread is the staple 
food in America. To the pampered few 
whose daily menu is so varied in its ingredi- 
ents that the bread is only an incident, some- 
thing to hold between the thumb and finger 
while one eats his fish or toys with his truffles, 
its kind or color is of but little importance ; 
but to the people who stand outside of this 
favored few, in their bread lies their vital force. 
Transformed in the human economy, it is the 
great lever which moves the world. 

To the people, then, what nutritive materials 
are incorporated into their bread, and what 
are excluded by so-called refining processes, 
is a matter of the greatest importance. It 
is most unfortunate that the bread so largely 
used in America is made from white or 


bolted wheat flour—a flour deprived as nearly 

as possible of every ingredient of wheat ex- 

cepting the starch. This white flour is fur- 

nished by the central portion of the wheat 
kernel. 

In the accompanying cut, which is a longi- 

tudinal section of the lower half of a grain of 

wheat _highly 

magnified, is 

A seen this central 

portion, A, made 

up of starch-cells. 

rhe layer B im- 

mediately —sur- 

rounding this is 

made up of glu- 

ten cells rich in 

nitrogenous, proteid, or tissue-building mate- 

rial. Below the starch-cells is seen the germinal 

portion C, rich in phosphates, especially food 

for brain and nerves; and outside of all these 


is the husk D, with its inner layers also rich 


in phosphates and other nutritive salts. The 
outer woody or fibrous coat is nearly indi- 
gestible in the human alimentary canal, but 
furnishes the extra bulk necessary to a vigor- 
ous and healthy intestinal action. 

Here we have a grain which has been 
fashioned by the hand of the Creator to sup- 
ply all the demands of the human system. A 
careful analysis of a grain of wheat is said to 
furnish the fourteen elements of which the 
body is composed—oxygen, carbon, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, calcium, phosphorus, sulphur, 
sodium, chlorine, fluorine, iron, potassium, 
magnesium, and silicon. 

It seems strange that by the hand of man 
so nearly all but one element should be elim- 
inated from our bread—that by much bolting 
and refining of this noble grain we should be 
a nation of starcheaters. It has been proved 
that upon whole-wheat bread man can exist 
for an indefinite period, while upon white 
bread he would die of starvation in 
three to nine weeks. 

Growing children are fed upon this white 
bread, and are expected to develop bone and 
muscle and nerve. And men and women, 
from the day-laborer to the poor sewing- 
woman, with her baleful teacup and her 
dry white loaf, are expected to put forth 
their best efforts with tissues shrinking and 
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digestion rebelling against this one-sided ali- 
ment. 

In certain forms of dyspepsia the inability 
to digest the starches is a marked feature. 
This dyspepsia is induced as well as ag- 
gravated by the ingestion of too much 
starch. 

Whole-wheat bread, or bread made from 
the glutenous portion alone, is of the greatest 
service in these cases. Gluten bread is also 
very largely used in the dieting of diabetics, 
these sufferers being debarred from the use 
of starchy foods. Obesity may be relieved 
or quite corrected by the use of pure gluten 
bread or crackers to which the fibrous portion 
of the bran has been added—the latter to 
promote intestinal activity. 

Bread made from whole-wheat flour, all 
the bran having been retained, is the best 
natural corrective for constipation. When 
the contrary condition exists, bread from 
which the outer husk has been excluded 
should be selected. 

For many years fitful attempts have been 
made to introduce all or nearly all the ele- 
ments contained in the wheat kernel and still 
have it palatable. Graham bread is perhaps 
the best known of these. 

More recently the use of whole or spe- 
cially prepared cereals for breakfast foods, as 
well as the overwhelming number of foods 
for infants and invalids, all carefully balanced 
in their chemical constituents. have led up to 
a more active interest in the stuff of which 
our every-day bread is made. 

The most perfect flour and bread is that 
containing all the wheat kernel ground so 
successfully that the bran portion is uniform 
in fineness with the rest of the flour, thus 
giving the necessary bulk for waste material 
without the irritating qualities found in the 
whole-wheat fluur and breads when this de- 
gree of fineness of the bran has not been 
reached. 

A flour and bread from which the outside 
of the husk of the wheat kernel has been 
excluded is also manufactured. The use of 
this bread has already been referred to. 

There are hkewise to be had gluten flour 
and bread quite free from starch. Also phos- 
phate flour and bread made largely from the 
germinal portion of the wheat. 

These breads are all sweet, light, and pala- 
table. Gluten crackers, whole-wheat crack- 
ers, granulated whole-wheat biscuits, and 
peeled-wheat rusks, prepared like zwieback, 
are also on the market. None of these 
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breads, biscuits, etc., are sweetened in the 
least—a great advantage to the health of the 
consumer and a decided improvement over 
the older methods. 

Most of the gluten breads on the market 
contain forty per cent. of starch. 

Diabetics especially should be careful to 
use the bread which has no starch. 

Another bread is made from a mixture of 
whole-wheat and whole-rye flours. It is an 
excellent bread, but the thick, hard crust and 
the crumbly center make it difficult to man- 
age. Many so-called gluten breads now in 
the market are made from a low grade of 
bolted flour with some coloring matter 
added. Also many of the breads advertised 
as whole-wheat bread are made similarly of a 
low grade of bolted flour with which a quan- 
tity of ordinary coarse wheat bran has been 
mixed. 

By taking alittle pains every one can soon 
learn to distinguish the genuine article. 

Then will the prayer, “ Give us this day our 
daily bread,” be accompanied by a better 
appreciation of the Deity’s beneficence in 
giving us so perfect a material from which to 
make that bread for which we ask. 


The Flower of War' 


By Joel Benton 


Flower of the green-knolled meadows, blood- 
born, tinting the earth, 

Filled with scarlet ichor, symbol of War's 
red birth, 

Now when May’s rare splendors bring to the 
land increase, 

And the birds in hedges and tree-tops from 
song seek no release. 

I pause to pluck thy blossoms spread _ thick 
as the drifted snow; 

For, whatever may come to the Nation 
through its grim demands, I know 

That, in spite of War’s wild tumult, whether 
on land or sea, . 

The struggle we took up slowly must end 

~ with a people free. 


Not for pride or glery, not for an added rood 

To our vast domain, have we ventured to 
plant this thing of blood ; 

But merely that wrongs may vanish, and 
Tyranny’s tortures cease, 

Till we see arise as these blossoms from 
blood the mantle of PEACE! 


' Sanguinaria Canadensis. (Bloodroot). 
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Taking the Initiative 
By Lucy Elliot Keeler 

Into a well-filled street-car running along 
a fashionable quarter of a Western city there 
entered the other day a poorly dressed little 
woman carrying a handsome, sturdy boy. 
‘The latter was about two years old, and pos- 
sessed of a vocabulary of just that number of 
words. He would look down the aisle toward 
some gentleman and call “ Papa” in the most 
seductive of tones, trying it upon all the men in 
the car, meeting always with a quick response 
and filling the intervals of conversation with 
ingratiating smiles. 

As the baby went out on his mother's 
shoulder, he fixed his eyes upon the one per- 
son who had paid no attention to his advances, 
a richly dressed, proud-faced woman seated 
in a corner, and, stretching out his small 
hand toward her as he passed, called « Hello!” 
There was an instant of expectant silence. 
The men looked over their newspapers, and 
the women held their breath. Was the little 
fellow’s friendliness to meet with open re- 
pulse? There was just a flash of hesitation 
on the lady’s part before she returned his 
own homely word, “Hello,” adding, with a 
smile and a wave of her hand, “ Good-by.” 

The men again bent their eyes on their even- 
ing papers ; the women hastily looked out of 
the windows or gathered their slipping bun- 
dles; but there was an air of courtesy which 
one does not often associate with the atmos- 
phere of electric cars. 

“They have half conquered Fate who go 
half-way to meet her,” quoted a woman to 
whom a younger girl had been relating the 
incident: “that little fellow will succeed in 
life if he keeps on as he has begun. The 
world would be a great deal nicer place if 
more of us followed his example in taking 
the initiative.” 

“T would give anything to have such a 
disposition,” the girl replied. “ When peo- 
ple are about, I can never think of anything 
to say, or the proper thing to do. I feel 
friendly enough, but it is not my nature to 
show it.” 

The elder woman smiled as she ran her 
fingers over the keys of the piano. “I would 
give anything,” she echoed, “to play this 
impromptu as you do. When people ask me 
to try it, I seem to have no technique. But 
I never imagined,” she went on more seri- 
ously, “that the defect was in my nature. 
My fingers are formed much like yours; 
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my ability to understand is perhaps as good. 
I fancied the lack was in study and prac- 
tice; but perhaps it is not my nature to play 
well.” ; 

The girl stared, but she was quick of com- 
prehension. “Suppose | did not even feel 
friendly ?” she asked. 

“I believe in reflex action,” replied her 
aunt. “I believe that, when a person feels 
moody and morose, by putting on a brave 
smile and adopting a cheerful tone of voice 
her mood will actually change to match her 
expression; and in the same way persist- 
ence in doing small kindnesses for every one 
about her will transform the coldest of us 
into women glowing with love and good 
cheer.” 

Does not this simple theory open up visions 
of active effort to many girls and women who, 
with or without “feeling friendly enough,” 
have never learned the expression of their 
real selves? The way to take the initiative 
is simply to take it. There is always some- 
body to smile at, somebody in a corner to 
stretch out a hand to, some one to whom a 
book would be a boon, a letter an incentive 
to better achievement; and there is always 
that high table-land of endeavor pointed out 
by Lowell: 

Be noble; and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping but never dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own ; 

Then shalt thou see it gleam in many eyes, 


Then will pure light about thy way be shed, 
And thou wilt nevermore be sad and lone. 


Bits of Wisdom 


Absence of occupation is not rest; 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. 
—Cowper. 
“It is better,” said President Tucker, “to 
really believe a half-truth than only to half- 
believe a real truth.” 


That which through allages reaches the human 
heart most surely is courage. The coward has 
no friends.—/H/. S. Merriman. 


A man who does not know how to learn from 
his mistakes turns the best schoolmaster out of 
his life—Henry Ward Beecher. 


Activity is only beautiful when it is holy ; that 
is to say, when it is spent in the service of that 
which passeth not away.— Amiel’s Fournal. 


The choir invisible! \/ho are the members of 
it, if not all those who in any quiet, simple way 
are doing the day’s work, whatever it may be, as 
well as they know how; who are trying to make 
life pleasanter and happier for those to whom 
their lives are naturally bound?—John White 
Chadwick, 
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A Wise and Timely Book’ 


Dr. Butler is so widely known as a student 
of educational questions, a successful teacher, 
a brilliant speaker, and a writer of force and 
insight, that this volume is certain to command 
wide attention. It is to be hoped, for many 
reasons, that it may not only engage the 
attention of teachers, but of that larger public 
upon whose intelligence the prosperity of 
education in this country must mainly rest. 
A small but resolute body of political reform- 
ers is trying to make Americans understand 
that if free institutions are to be successful 
on this continent public affairs must be every 
man’s affairs; to this teaching must also be 
added the inevitable corollary that educa- 
tional matters are to be forwarded and cared 
for, not by a small circle of professional 
teachers, but by the whole body of citizens, 
men and women alike. 

The details of instruction and organization 
must be left to experts, but education is 
always and everywhere the foremost question. 
Compared with the educational question in 
its largest aspects, tariff and currency ques- 
tions are of secondary importance. If this 
country can do wisely and well for all its 
citizens in their educational development, it 
can face the future with entire serenity. 

Dr. Butler’s essays and addresses sum up 
and give expression to the knowledge and 
experience of a professional teacher; they 
are the work of a recognized authority in the 
field of education. But they disclose quali- 
ties not always found in the work of the ex- 
pert; they show clearness of vision, largeness 
of outlook; and tat insight which discerns 
that at the root education is a vital and nota 
technical process. This volume is, therefore, 
a book of interpretation as well as of techni- 
cal knowledge ; a book to open a great theme 
to the uninitiated as well as to inform the ini- 
tiated. The discussion of “ The Meaning of 
Education,” for instance, will be, to those 
who have given little attention to these mat- 
ters, a revelation of the clear and obvious 
importance of the educational process, not 
only as respects the time involved out of the 
total time of the average life, but also as 
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respects the vital importance of education to 
any adequate knowledge of life, society, 
and work, and to any adequate success in 
dealing with one’s self and one’s fellows. 
This address ought to be printed as a tract 
and scattered broadcast; so comprehensive, 
rational, and noble is the conception of edu- 
cation which it sets forth. Hardly second to 
this large and refreshing view of a great 
theme comes the discussion of the relative 
values of different studies for the highest 
educational results; a discussion singularly 
sane and convincing, which carries the reader 
to the conclusion that “that knowledge is of 
most worth which stands in closest relation 
to the highest forms of the activity of that 
spirit which is created in the image of Him 
who holds nature and man alike in the hollow 
of his hand.” 

Four addresses on general aspects of edu- 
cation in this volume are followed by three 
chapters somewhat more technical in their 
tone, but of general interest and importance : 
a study of the differences between the Amer- 
ican university and the American college, of 
the place and work of the secondary school, 
and of reform in secondary education. These 
are vital matters, and concern the American 
people as a whole; for, as Dr. Butler points 
out in his address on “ Democracy and Edu- 
cation,” education is of immense value under 
all political conditions, but in this country it 
is a matter of fundamental concern; the right 
solution of the educational problem in the 
United States would not only solve the polit- 
ical problem—which Matthew Arnold said 
was already solved here—but would solve the 
human problem, which still awaits solution. 

The power of this volume resides in its 
sincerity, its intelligence, and its delightful 
clarity; for Dr. Butler is a master of the art 
of lucid and persuasive presentation. He is 
outspoken, and does not hesitate to condemn 
certain prevalent opinions and conditions 
with unsparing frankness; but his candor 
and honesty are so evidently the servants of 
truth and not of a party that he disarms 
those whom he attacks. The value of the 
book resides in that insight into the heart of 
the educational process which discerns that 
it is vital and not technical; that it is the 
foremost of human interests because it is but 
another name for the unfolding and growth 
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of the human spirit; that its ends are not 
technical skill, but the liberation of the per- 
sonality through contact with the whole range 
of knowledge and through self-activity; and 
that no training or instruction can for a mo- 
ment be regarded as educational which does 
not bind a man fast, not only to the largest 
personal growth, but to the duties and privi- 
leges of citizenship. The book has life, 
freshness, and charm both of thought and 
style; it is a book for teachers who want and 
need an outlook into educational principles ; 
and it is equally a book for parents and 
citizens. 


The Secret of the Vedanta' 


In the history of the growth of religious 
thought there are in every instance, unless 
development has been arrested, these stages : 
naive speculation, myth, tradition, rational- 
istic and mystical interpretation of tradition. 
Now the Upanishads, twelve of which ap- 
pear translated into English in the first 
volume of the Sacred Books of the East, 
belong to this last stage. They belong to 
the condition of Brahminism gone to seed. 


Out of them by an easy ‘transition arose 
Buddhism. They hold the same relation to 
Buddhism as the fourteenth-century German 
mystics of Europe held to the scholastic 
philosophy that went before them and the 


Protestant Revolution that came after. Ve- 
dantism has played a forceful part in the 
development of Occidental thought—Scho- 
penhauer drew much from the Upanishads. 
In our later schools of philosophy Monism 
recurs often to these text-books. Professor 
Deussen, of Germany, teaches openly the 
Hindu metaphysic. Thus the student of 
philosophy will be glad to have at his hand 
specimen Uphanishads, in order that he may 
see for himself that all profoundness and 
acuteness of thought are not restricted to 
ourselves in the West. It is, more than 
all, important that the student of religious 
thought should be enabled to refer to these 
ancient documents in a trustworthy transla- 
tion. Professor Max Miiller’s name will 
generally be accepted as a guaranty for the 
faithfulness of the translations in this series. 

Some may question the title of the series, 
Sacred Books of the East. Sacred? Yes; why 
not? St. Paul would have quoted from them 


' The Upanishads. Translated by the Rt. Hon. F. 
Max Miiller. The Sacred Books of the East. Vol. I. 


American Edition. The Christian Literature Company, 
New York. 
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had he read them, for Paul recognized all men 
as children of God, and all the great religious 
sages, Plato, Buddha, Zoroaster, and Confu- 
cius, as seekers after God. Even so rigid a 
theologian as St. Augustine of Hippo said 
some remarkable words about just such works 
as these treatises of the Vedanta philosophy ; 
for Augustine wrote: “ What is now called 
the Christian religion has existed among the 
ancients, and was not absent from the begin- 
ning of the human race until Christ came in 
the flesh, from which time the true religion 
which existed already began to be called 
Christian.” Sankara, who commented upon 
them, regarded the Upanishads as plenarily 
inspired; that is, Sankara regarded them 
as the orthodox Protestant regards the New 
Testament writings. 

There has been taught in America at dif- 
ferent times during the last twenty years 
what purported to be Esoteric Buddhism, 
Deistic Buddhism, genuine Singalese Buddb- 
ism, etc. While the Upanishads belong to 
the transitional stage between Brahminism 
and Buddhism, they afford ground for proba- 
ble conjectures as to the character of original 
Buddhism. We are helped to understand, 
also, in what sense Buddha was an atheist 
and denied personal immortality. For it is 
not probable that Buddha’s theological posi- 
tion was much in advance of the Upanishads, 
else he would not have met with so large and 
immediate a success. 

Vedanta means, beyond the Veda; more 
exactly, the beyond Veda. Its writings com- 
prise the Upanishads—literally “ sessions,” 
inchoate treatises, some of which are here 
translated—and the Vedanta Sutras,which are 
systematic treatises upon the Vedantic system. 
To this should be added the work of the 
great philosopher Sankara, who collected the 
traditional Vedantic comments and teachings 
at his time extant, and systematized the whole 
mass. Vedantism is the religion of the 
highly cultured Hindu. The import to us of 
the philosophy (theology) of the Upanishads 
is that it relates to the two fundamental in- 
terrogations of the human intellect: What 
is God? What is thesoul? Three thousand 
years ago men were no less interested than 
we in these questions. The reply of the Upan- 
ishads is that God and the soul, z.¢., Brah- 
man and Atman, are one: “ As the sun, the eye 
of the whole world, is not contaminated by 
the external impurities seen by the eyes, thus 
the one Self within all things is never con- 
taminated by the misery of the world, being 
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Himself without.” So wrote the author of 
the Katha Upanishad. And St. Paul said, 
“In Him we live, and move, and have our 
being” (=atma). The language of some 
of the Pauline Epistles and of the Fourth 
Gospel approaches still closer to expressions 
of the Upanishads. There is, however, a 
point where the Upanishads depart wholly 
from any New Testament idea. It is where 
they teach the identity of the individual self 
of any man, of every man, with the universal 
Self, or Brahman, or God. There is the fur- 
ther thought (see Maitrayava Upantshad, vi., 
2) where, as in the prologue to the Johannine 
Gospel, Brahman is thought of as reason, and 
the soul of a man as reason, and the bond of 
communication between them is the Word. 
In many places the purpose of this Vedantic 
theology is distinctly disclosed, and this is 
the gist of it: “ There is nothing worth gain- 
ing, there is nothing worth enjoying, there is 
nothing worth knowing, but Brahman alone ; 
for he who 4vzows Brahman 7s Brahman.” 
The Bvéhadaravyaka Upanishad clarifies this 
notion by recording the reply of the sage to 
his wife who desired to follow him into the 
forest whither he was retiring for medita- 
tion: “Verily, beloved one, the Self [Atman] 
is imperishable and of an indestructible na- 
ture. For when there is, as it were, duality, 
then one sees the other, one hears the other. 
one perceives the other, one knows the other. 
But when the Self only is all this, how should 
he see another, how should he hear another, 
how should he perceive or know another? How 
should he know him by whom he knows all? 
That Self can be only [s7c] described by ‘ No, 
no!’ That Self is incomprehensible, He is im- 
perishable, He is unattached, He is unfettered. 
How, O beloved one, should He the snower 
know the knower ?” (11.,4, ad fin.) Here is 
the suggestion of Buddha’s doctrine of Nir- 
vana. Brahman the Absolute is perceived to 
be the infinite negation, Ayn Soph, To py dv. 
Such is the form which the Vedantic doctrine 
of the divine sonship takes. What is its 
utility? For man does not, and never will, 
live on the bread of logic alone. The con- 
solation of this theology is that when any one 
becomes conscious of the identity of Brahman 
and his self, then, because contradiction and 
all sense of distinction vanish, there will occur 
no more rebirths into this world of woe. At 
this point comes out distinctly the difference 
between Jesus and the Hindu sages. The 
Hindu said, Annihilate your personality, seek 
to obliterate yourself forever, let the will die 
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out, sink back into unconscious being, seek 
death as anend. Christ, on the contrary, came 
that men might have more life, that they might 
so individualize their souls that those souls 
would not sink back into the ocean of uncon. 
scious being. He bade us deny ourselves, 
not as an end in itself, but for high purposes. 
and to seek death as a means of entering a 
higher sphere of life. The Vedanta gives 
men death; the Gospel gives men life for- 
evermore. 

This is the core of the Vedanta of the 
Upanishads; but they are a jungle wherein 
grow gorgeous exotics of folk-lore. For 
example, near the beginning of Kaushitaki 
Upanishad is a grotesque account of para- 
dise. In this account any one may discern 
universal elements, as well as in the allegory 
of the creation of man, where the Devas and 
Asuras strive over the making of man. 

If any supposed that Cakyamuni, the Bud- 
dha, produced a revolution in the constitution 
of the religious thought of India, he can 
estimate the size of the revolution from these 
Upanishads. In truth they revolutionized. 
for they entirely omit the whole sacrificial 
system of the elder cults. 

Some readers will find it best to begin 
their study of the Upanishads with the 
Svetasvatara Upanishad. This treatise has 
been supposed to be due to the teachings of 
the Christian apostles or teachers of India. 
The base of the supposition is slender, but 
the Upanishad itself is profoundly interesting. 
It recalls easily Shelley’s poetry and the 
ethics of the Sermon on the Mount. Indeed, 
there are not wanting from these writings 
passages of genuine literary and spiritual 
beauty. Compare with the close of the 
Apocalypse of St. John Theologus this from 
the Ka¢haka Upanishad: “ There shines not 
sun, nor moon, nor stars, neither these light- 
nings, much less earthly fires. After Him, the 
Shining One, all things shine; by His light is 
lighted this whole world.” 


“In view of the projected Edinburgh 
memorial to Robert Louis Stevenson,” writes 
E. C., of New Albany, Ind., to the “ Critic,” 
‘- it seems to me worth while to recall that when 
the river Oise « bereaved him of his boat’ and 
left him clinging to a tree in the water, he 
says (‘An Inland Voyage’): ‘ Death himself 


had me by the heels, . . . and still I held 
on to my paddle.’ . . . On my tomb, if ever 
I have one. I mean to get these words in- 
scribed : ‘ He clung to his paddle.’” Noth- 
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ing more typical of the man’s character and 
career, adds the “Critic,” could be graved 
upon his monument. 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending May 14. Prices 
will be found under the head of Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report of 
current hterature will be supplemented by fuller reviews 
of the more important works. ] 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Alphonse Daudet’s last novel, “ Le Soutien 
de Famille,” has been admirably put into 
english by Levin Carnac under the title 7%e 
Head of the Family. In England it is called 
“The Breadwinner.” Neither title exactly 
expresses the meaning of the French title, 
hut either serves fairly well. The title, it 
should be noted, is deeply ironical. The 
novel is a study of weakened will-power, and 
is in this way a psychological analysis of re- 
markable consistency and vigor. Two broth- 


ers, brilliant students and boys of natural 
health and force. receive a horrible shock 
from their father’s suicide and their mother’s 
distress and poverty. On the elder the effect 
is moral and mental, on the younger physi- 
cal; the former, who should be the family 
support, grows up handsome, vain, dreamy, 


imagining great things for the future, but 
really a constant drain on the family re- 
sources; the younger, made by the shock a 
stammerer, shy and unsocial, develops won- 
derful energy and scientific and industrial 
skill, and is, without credit, the actual sup- 
porter of the family. There is a close and 
thoughtfully worked out presentation of Paris 
life in many political, official, and society 
phases; with frank exposure of selfishness, 
venality, and corruption. Unlike Zola’s 
* Paris,” the characters are persons, not types 
merely, and the canvas 1s not overcrowded. 
Most lovable of all is the old Izoard, sub- 
director of reporters in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, a Republican of the old school, gruff 
and warm-hearted. The love-story of the 
book is subordinate to the analytical purpose, 
but the interest in the former direction is 
never lost. The moral intention of the book 
is unquestionably good, though there are pas- 
sages which even in the translation are not in 
accordance with the standard of the English- 
reading peoples. The worst feature is the 
apparent calm assumption by all the charac- 
ters and by the author that a fashionable 
young man in Paris leads an immoral life as a 
matter of course; in this case even the very 
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domestic, unfashionable, and self-sacrificing 
mother of the family seems to hold this view. 
Daudet’s constructive skill, deep knowledge 
of human nature, careful literary workman- 
ship, charm of manner, and true imagination, 
are all maintained in this novel. It is not 
one of his greatest books, but it is a story 
of force and interest. Professor Adolphe 
Cohen furnishes a welcome critical sketch 
of Daudet. The illustrations by Marchelli 
are excellent. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) 

M, Ludovic Halévy’s Autumn Maneuvres 
has all the delicate literary quality for which 
M. Halévy is famed. The book contains a 
half-dozen or so slight but artistic studies of 
French society life, chiefly from the feminine 
view-point. They laugh gently at follies, 
extravagances, and social ambitions, but are 
quite free from cynicism or bitterness. (G. H. 
Richmond & Son. New York.) 

Mr. George Meredith is coming to his own 
with great rapidity. On his seventieth birth- 
day, which fell in February, he received con- 
gratulations of a kind which must have given 
him the feeling that he had already become 
a classic. The London *« Times” has re- 
cently said of him that “the only English 
artist who has left the world a richer gallery 
of fair women is Shakespeare himself; and 
now comes from the press of Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons a new edition of Zhe Works 
of George Meredith, which is to be completed 
in sixteen volumes, to be printed from new 
plates, with photogravure frontispieces by a 
number of -well-known English illustrators. 
The first two volumes, 7he Ordeal of Rich- 
ard Feverel and Diana of the Crossways, 
promise a very attractive and convenient 
edition, well bound, well printed, and well 
dressed. The edition has received Mr. Mere- 
dith’s revision throughout, and the publica- 
tion will be completed in the approaching 
autumn. ($1.50 per volume.) 

Mr. T. R. Sullivan is a very careful and 
artistic writer, who is drawn especially to sit- 
uations and motives which involve a nice use 
of the imagination, fine discrimination, and 
delicate characterization. His latest volume, 
Ars et Vita, and Other Stories, shows a 
great deal of artistic sensitiveness. It does 
not augur well, perhaps, for Mr. Sullivan’s 
vitality that all these stories find their envi- 
ronment across the sea. It does give him 
the opportunity, however, of revealing his 
sensitiveness to the different atmospheres to 
which these stories take him and his readers. 
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His style happily combines vividness with 
vigor. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York.) 

Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks in many books has 
done a true service in arousing in boys a live 
interest in their country’s history and in up- 
holding sound patriotism. A Son of the 
Revolution is a capital story. It deals with 
Aaron Burr’s conspiracy. There is a good 
deal of action, and some fun. (W. A. Wilde 
& Co., Boston.) 

A soldier who fought bravely and well for 
the Southern Confederacy, and for the estab- 
lishment of Maximilian on the throne of 
Mexico, is the hero of Zhe Sword of the 
Pyramids. Really the history of his sword 
is the most interesting feature of the book, 
which inclines one to repeat the Chinese 
nobleman’s comment on American women, 
‘too much talkee, talkee.” Page after page, 
at critical moments in battles, or scouting 
parties’ discoveries, is given up to fam’ly his- 
tories, sermonettes, and explanations of ethi- 
cal theories. The writer, Edward Lyman 


Bill, is fond of his characters, and defers 
killing them until the reader's patience gives 
out and he turns to that much-to-be-desired 
climax, leaving intervening pages unread. 
(F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) 

A kidnapped princess is a delightful hero- 


ine, for the possibilities of romance and 
adventure in such a case are unbounded. 
The Bohemian princess who is the center of 
the romantic story Zhe Abduction of the 
Princess Chriemhild is adopted by a wealthy 
American who finds her in the woods. She 
wins everybody, for all the graces of heart, 
head, and soul are combined in her. (Robert 
Lewis Weed Company, New York.) 

The M. M. C. is the title of a mining 
story by Charlotte M. Vaile. (W. A. Wilde 
Company, Boston.) The courage of an East- 
ern girl helps the honest and unsuccessful 
prospector to protect his claim. 

The author of Aunt Elvira Abroad, 
William Burt Harlow, states in his preface 
that the object of the book is to “preserve 
some quaint colloquial words and phrases, 
especially those of New England, which are 
rapidly passing away.” The medium for 
preserving these words is the account of the 
journey of a New England farmer and his 
wife to London and Paris. (J. S. Ogilvie 
Company, New York.) 

Miss Mary E. Burt has devoted her life 
and learning to the children of this country. 
To make them love books, and to create this 
love with the least effort consistent with 
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gaining mental muscle, has been her aim. 
Her last book, Odysseus, the Hero of Ithaca, 
is a translation of the Reader used in the best 
schools of Athens to-day, a Reader of the 
grade of our second or third Readers. The 
translation is a simple, direct story of the 
life of a great man told by a great poet. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, New York.) The 
publishers have made a beautiful school 
book, with a few illustrations in the art spirit 
of the Greeks. 


RELIGION 


Professor William Elder, of Colby Uriver- 
sity, is the author of a volume of essays which 
will do good. In /deas from Nature he dis- 
cusses in simple but forcible language such 
matters as the theistic argument from design, 
nature, and miracle—above all, nature as God’s 
manifestation. The volume is a real help 
towards an apprehension of God—a compre- 
hension is not possible here below. (American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia ) 

The Rev. Dr. Kerr Boyce Tupper has pub- 
lished, through the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society (Philadelphia), a book entitled 
Gladstone and Other Addresses. The essay 
on Gladstone and those on Knox and Luther 
will probably meet with considerable favor ; 
they are of a popular character. The other 
essiys, however, on Christianity in general 
and Baptists in particular, are also interesting. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS 


The admirably planned “ Ethical Series ” 
is to include six volumes. Their subjects 
are Hobbes, Clarke, Hume, Kant, Hegel, and 
Schopenhauer. The volume on Hobbes is 
now ready, and is by the editor of the series, 
Professor Hershey Sneath, of Yale Univer- 
sity. It consists of extracts from the “ Levi- 
athan” and from “De Corpore Politico,” 
extracts which show the intimate relationship 
between the ethical and political philosophy 
of Hobbes, and hence are suited both to 
students of ethics and to students of political 
science. A good bibliography precedes Pro- 
fessor Sneath’s informative and stimulating 
introduction. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


To the new edition of the works of James 
Whitcomb Riley, Messrs. Charles Scribner's 
Sons have added The Flying Islands of the 
Night. 

The series of Little Masterpieces which 
Professor Bliss Perry is editing has been en- 
riched by a selection from the Speeches of 
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Abraham Lincoln, including some of the 
Early Speeches, the Cooper Union Speech, 
the two Inaugural Addresses, the Gettysburg 
Address, and what has come to be known as 
the Lost Speech, together with a selection 
from Mr. Lincoln’s letters; the whole bring- 
ing out strikingly not only the insight and 
breadth of Mr. Lincoln’s mind, but also his 
uncommon power of statement. *(Doubleday 
& McClure Company, New York.) 

The Rand-McNally War Atlas is a very 
timely publication, which seems to be well 
planned to answer the questions which people 
are asking about sections of the globe very 
far distant from one another. The maps are 
in sufficient detail to be entirely intelligible, 
and the low price at which the atlas is pub- 
lished (twenty-five cents) will make ignorance 
of the geography of the war unpardonable. 
(Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago.) 

The History of the Lowell Institute, by 
Mrs. Harriette Knight Smith, is a volume of 
more than ordinary interest, both to those 
who wish to be informed concerning general 
and historical literature, and to those who 
care for side-lights thrown upon the history 
of Boston and of New England. It seems 
strange that the history of this celebrated 
educational institution has never before been 
issued in book form. The author gives us 
an excellent account of the inception and 
development of the Lowell Institute—an 
account made more interesting by the capital 
portraits and other illustrations accompany- 
ing it. Following this comes a list of lecturers, 
and the subjects of their lectures, in the 
Lowell Institute from 1839 to 1898. The 
index is particularly ample, but perhaps the 
most striking feature of the entire work is the 
list of publications which follows the index. 
The book has as its frontispiece a portrait 
in Arabian costume of John Lowell, Jr., the 
founder of the Institute, “ from the only por- 
trait extant.” Our readers may remember, 
however, that last month we published a por- 
trait of John Lowell, Jr., from the painting by 
Harding. The book is peculiarly apprcpri- 
ate reading in connection with “ Lowell and 
His Friends,” now appearing in The Outlook. 
(Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston.) 


Literary Notes 


—It is announced that the initial volume 
in the new series entitled “ American Men of 
Energy” will be the “Life of Benjamin 
Franklin, Printer, Statesman, Philosopher, 
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and Practical Citizen, 1706-1790,” by Mr. 
Edward Robins, author of “ Echoes of the 
Playhouse,” etc. 


—Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, “ Hel- 
beck of Bannisdale,” will be published early 
in June by the Macmillan Company. 

—The tragic death by suicide of Mrs. 
Eleanor Marx Aveling. the daughter of Karl 
Marx, is a sad close to her life of hard work 
as a writer and speaker. 


——Miss Anna Gordon, formany years private 
secretary to the late Miss Willard, is writing 
a biography to be entitled « The Beautiful 
Life of Frances E. Willard.” 


—The publication of Lieutenant Peary’s 
volume on the Arctic regions has been de- 
layed, it having been found necessary to in- 
crease the work beyond the limits originally 
intended. 


—A new novel by Mrs. Henry Norman 
(Ménie Muriel Dowie) is ready for publica- 
tion. The heroine is an English girl and the 
hero a Turkish colonel. Mrs. Norman is 
best known through her “Girl in the Kar- 
pathians.” 


Books Received 
For the week ending May 13 


AMERICAN BOOK CO.,, 


NEW YORK 
Fontaine, ” 


Douze Contes Nouveaux. 45 cts. 
S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 
Ballard, Addison, D.D. Arrows. 75 cts. 
WILLIAM S. BATE, NEW YORK 
Bate, W illiam S. Berth-Deck Ballads. 
THE BLOOMINGDALE CHURCH PRESS, NEW YORK 
Peters, Madison C., D.D. The Panacea for Poverty. $l. 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 
The Century be of the = orld. Edited by Benjamin 
E. Smit Cloth, $12.50. 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
ee L anros G. Congressional Committees. $1.75. 
TON & MAINS, NEW YORK 
a. Wiiham N., D.D. Sermons and Addresses. 
dited by C. L. Goodell. $l. 
H. D, EVERETT, BOSTON 
Koopman, Harry L. Morrow-Songs. $l. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, NEW YORK 
Fox, Norman, D.D. Christ in the Daily Meal. 50 cts. 
W. P. GERHARD, NEW YORK 
Gerhard, sien P Sanitary Engineering. 
ENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Wells, David Dwight. Her L adyship’s Elephant. $1.25. 
WILBUR B. KETCHAM, NEW YORK 
The Seed-Basket for Preachers and Teachers. 
LAMSON, WOLFFE & CO., BOSTON 
Scollard, Clinton. A Man-at- Arms. $1.50. 

J. B, LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Winter, John Strange. The Peacemakers. $1.25. 
Hatton, Joseph. The Vicar. $1.25. 

THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
ae John. Shorter Poems. Edited by A. J. George. 
cts. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Scott, W iim E.D. Bird Studies. $5. > . 
Seymour, William W. .% The Cross in Tradition, His- 
tory, ‘and Art. $7. 
CHARLES SC aie R’S SONS, NEW YORK 
“? Lord. Complete Works. Edited by Ernest H. 
Colerid ge. (Imported.) Vol. I. $2 
: racy by G. Gregory Smith. Vol. VI. 
(Imported.) $1.50, 
Scott, Sir Walter. 
Edition.) 


50 cts. 


‘A Legend of Montrose. 


(Temple 
(Imported.) 80 cts. 
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Another Heresy Trial 


It appears now that there will be a deter- 
mined effort to precipitate another heresy 
trial in the Presbyterian Church. The Pres- 
bytery of Pittsburg has adopted an overture to 
the General Assembly calling its attention to 
Dr. McGiffert’s volume on “The Apostolic 
Age,” and to his supposed views therein re- 
specting the Lord’s Supper. The overture 
characterizes the volume as “ the most daring 
and thoroughgoing attack on the New Tes- 
tament that has ever been made by any ac- 
credited teacher of the Presbyterian Church 
in America.” If our readers put by the side 
of this the judgment of the conservative Dr. 
Herrick Johnson after reading this book, 
“that on all the great evangelical doctrines 
of our Charch he [ Dr. McGiffert] was true to 
the historic belief of Christendom, and ac- 
cepted without doubt or question the Deity 
of Christ and of the Holy Spirit, the Trinity, 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead, his ascension to heaven, and kindred 
doctrines,” he will see that Presbyterian doc- 
tors disagree in their interpretations of Dr. 


McGiffert’s independent and scholarly work. 
However, by the overture from the Presby- 
tery of Pittsburg the General Assembly will 
be asked to direct the Presbytery of New 


York to put Dr. McGiffert on trial. He can- 
not be convicted of heresy without being 
tried, nor tried except in the first instance by 
the Presbytery to which he belongs; but the 
Presbytery to which he belongs can be re- 
quired by the General Assembly to put him 
on trial. To us it seems pitiful that the 
great Presbyterian Church can find no better 
business than to wrangle over the meaning of 
a book whose significance and influence are 
so differently interpreted, and this while the 
Nation is engaged in a war which involves 
indirectly, if not directly, the supremacy of 
Christian civilization in lands which are now 
under a bondage fatal to Christian liberty 
and Christian progress. 


Death of Bishop Perry 
Bishop William Stevens Perry, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Iowa, was 
stricken with paralysis on Wednesday of last 
week at Dubuque, and died suddenly on the 
following day. He was born at Providence, 


R. I., January 22, 1832, and was graduated 
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at Harvard in 1854. He was ordained deacon 
in Grace Church, Newton, Mass., on March 
22,1857, and entered the priesthood on April 
7, 1858. He was a prolific writer on Church 
history. and no Western bishop was more 
active in Church work or more highly hon- 
ored by the peeple of all church denomina- 
tions than he. 


Good News for the Piesbyterians 


A month or two ago we had occasion to 
call attention to the debt of the Foreign Board 
of the Presbyterian Church. Although our 
statements were somewhat criticised, we are 
assured that we were literally correct, although 
there was at that time hope and expectation 
that the debt would be lifted. That hope 
has been justified, and the year has closed 
without a deficit. One year ago the debt 
was over $97,000. This is a very gratifying 
announcement. The mission work of the 
Presbyterian Church is large, and the con- 
tinuance of the debt could not do otherwise 
than cause anxiety and limitation. in the 
work. Theprospect for the ensuing year is 
brighter than it has been for a long time. 
We are sorry that the treasury of the Home 
Board is not in as favorable condition as that 
of the Foreign. It-closes the year with a 
debt of about $168,000. The gross receipts 
for the year are more than $93,000 less than 
the previous year. It is possible, however, 
that the effort to clear the foreign treasury of 
encumbrance has added somewhat to the 
burden of the home treasury. 


An Experiment in Union Work 

An interesting experiment in Christian 
union may just now be found in the college 
town of Wellesley, Mass. At the beginning 
of the year the two Congregational churches, 
the Unitarian church, and the two Episco- 
palian churches of the town united in the pub- 
lishing of a monthly paper, “Our Town,” 
which is devoted to the social and religious 
interests of the town in general, and which 
has columns edited by each church in particu- 
lar in which the notices of services and the 
special news of each parish areinserted. The 
copy before us for May, 1898, bears the name 
of Edward H. Chandler, of the Wellesley 
Congregational Church, as managing editor. 
There are six contributed articles, four of 
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them dealing with the work of Wellesley 
Clubs. Then comes the church news—five 
columns, each column evidently edited by 
the pastor of the church. Last of all is a 
column devoted to the College. Here is a 
Christian union in its practical working— 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians, and Uni- 
tarians publishing a paper in common. 
Neither of these denominations is necessarily 
changing its nature or adjusting itself to one 
of the others; but they are all becoming 
more closely bound together in work and 
sympathy, and are understanding one another 
and better comprehending the common pur- 
pose underlying all. In the average town 
the church of one denomination knows little 
of the attitude of any other church. But 
here every Congregationalist, for instance, 
has coming into his home a paper which tells 
him what all the churches are trying to do in 
common for the community, and, besides his 
own church news, the news of the sister 
churches, and they are no longer strangers to 
him. We are informed that the paper has 
already been a great influence in bringing the 
pastors and the peoples of the five churches 
together in a common service. Why not try 
the same plan elsewhere ? 


Pacific Theological Seminary 

One of the most useful theological semi- 
naries in the country is that at Oakland, Cal., 
under the presidency of the Rev. J. K. 
McLean, D.D. Few men in the country are 
more deservedly honored than Dr. McLean, 
and few men are better qualified for the 
presidency of such an institution. He com- 
bines large scholarship, unquestioned spiritual 
power, long experience in the pastorate, with 
natural ability and a judicial quality of mind 
which make him an admirable guide for those 
studying for the ministry. In a compara- 
tively new country, where life is not so well 
consolidated as in older regions, such quali- 
ties of leadership are peculiarly valuable. 
The exercises at the commencement were 
not different from those of most other semi- 
naries. The members of the graduating 
class delivered addresses. Dr. F. H. Foster, 
Professor of Theology, spoke on “ The Church 
of the Future and the Past.” The underly- 
ing thought was that church life in every age 
is the same at bottom, though varying almost 
infinitely in- outward form. Professor W. 
W. Lovejoy, who for eight years has been 
Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, resigned 
his position, About thirty graduates gath- 
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ered at the alumni meeting. The young 
men of this year’s class, nearly if not all, go 
immediately into the ministry of the Pacific 


coast, where trained workers gre constantly 
needed. 


The Christian Workers 

The Training Home for Christian Workers 
graduated its class of 1898 on Tuesday, May 
10. An address was delivered by the Rev. 
Henry J. van Dyke, D.D. Among the gradu- 
ates of the class is Mary Cable, the daughter 
of George W. Cable. The purpose of the 
Training Home for Christian Workers is to 
educate young women for work among the 
poor, especially in large cities. The course 
includes Bible study, a course in the history 
of missions, in first aid to the injured, in the 
study of social problems—a most practical 
course. Among the results of the work of 
this Home, besides putting in the field trained 
workers, is the establishment of similar train- 
ing-schools in connection with the Pacific 
Theological Seminary and Spelman Seminary 
at Atlanta, Ga. The graduates of the school 
are at work in city mission work as well as 
in the foreign field. During the entire period 
of study each student works under direction 
in the tenement-house homes of New York. 


The Heresy of Ian Maclaren 

We have kept our readers informed con- 
cerning the charges of heresy against the 
Rev. John Watson, D.D., pastor of the Sefton 
Park Presbyterian Church in Liverpool. As 
we predicted several months ago, the charges 
preferred by Dr. Kennedy Moore, in which 
he appealed against the decision of the Pres- 
bytery of London, S., have been dismissed. 
The significant feature of the case was that 
the action of the Synod to dismiss was 
unanimous. We presume this will be the 
last heard of the case. It never had any 
justification except in the minds of two or 
three whose zeal we will not impugn, but 
whose wisdom and intelligence certainly were 
not to be commended. We commend the 
example of the English Synod to the Presby- 
tery of Pittsburg and the General Assembly 
of the United States in their dealings with 
Professor McGiffert. 


Bishop Foss and India 
Bishop Cyrus D, Foss has recently returned 
from India. Ata reception in Philadelphia 
he spoke concerning the prospects of Chris- 
tianity in that country. His remarks con- 
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cerned chiefly the missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, but if the outlook is favor- 
able for that Church it must also be more or 
less so for others, for the prosperity of one 
field means the prosperity of all. Bishop 
Foss said that he regards the mission of his 
Church in India as the most successful and 
important of any maintained by his denomi- 
nation, and one of the most successful of any 
denomination. He described with telling 
effect the difference between the aspect of 
affairs when Judson toiled and prayed for fif- 
teen years in Burmah before he saw a single 
convert, and the condition of things to-day. 
He said: “ We now have about 78,000 con- 
verts, of whom about 29,000 have been bap- 
tized within two years. We are maintaining 
1,259 schools, with about 32.000 pupils There 
are 226 foreign missionaries in the service; in- 
cluding ministers, their wives, and missionary 
teachers and native laborers, the whole staff 
of paid workers is 3,537.” Bishop Foss em- 
phasized the fact that the foundations of 
missionary work in India had been broadly 
and solidly laid in both the great departments 
of missionary labor, namely, the educational 
and the evangelistic. He said that the suc- 
cess along evangelistic lines had been so great 
as to be almost embarrassing. He told of 
many places where the demand for mission- 
aries is far greater than can be supplied. 
One passage in his address was especially 
striking. It described the contrast between 
the sight of victims of self-torture, who were 
trying to appease their deity by penance. and 
a joyful and happy service of the Christian 
people near by, at which about two hundred 
converts were baptized. The observations 
of Bishop Foss are corroborated by those of 
most other travelers of recent years. The 
work is no longer limited to the lowest class. 
Many high-caste Indians are not only be- 
coming Christians, but are also taking an 
active part in Christian work. 


Whittier House Anniversary 

This is the season for anniversaries of all 
charitable and educational institutions. The 
fourth anniversary of Whittier House Social 
Settlement was celebrated in Jersey City on 
Thursday evening, May 12. The programme 
had been carefully arranged to give a bird’s- 
eye view of what the social settlement stands 
for in our modern life. Miss Bradford, the 
Head Worker of Whittier House, spoke con- 
cerning the Social Settlement as a Moral and 
Social Force, as illustrated in the work at Whit- 
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tier House. Miss Kingsbury, of the College 
Settlement in Rivington Street, New York, 
spoke concerning the A&sthetic Side of Settle- 
ment Work, showing that that which is useful 
is always in the best sense ornamental, and that 
which is truly ornamental always has a foun- 
dation in utility. Miss Wald, of the Nurses’ 
Settlement in New York, spoke concerning 
the nurses’ work among the poor and the 
untrained. The value of helping the people 
to a better knowledge of how to help them- 
selves in times of illness and suffering was 
finely brought out. Miss Ovington, of the 
Neighborhood Settlement in Brooklyn, spoke 
on the Value of Technical Education, illus- 
trating in many ways the importance of giv- 
ing those who are keeping house and attend- 
ing to their various duties in rude ways such 
training as would enabie them to live more 
economically and more healthfully. The 
final speaker of the evening was the Rev. 
Cornelius Brett, D.D., pastor of the Bergen 
Reformed Church in Jersey City. Dr. Brett 
in a fine and gracious way spoke of the prin- 
ciples which underlie the settlement work. 
He found them all in the teachings of Christ, 
and they were as follows: The best work 
must always be truly practical; it must go to 
the people where they are, and be carried on 
in a spirit of perfect self-surrender. The 
address of Dr. Brett, and his extremely cor- 
dial words concerning the work of Whittier 
House, showed that there is at least one com- 
munity where there is no antagonism between 
the church and the settlement. They are 
engaged in different branches of the same 
great work. Those who think that the city 
problem is all on Manhattan Island know 
little of the conditions which are adjacent on 
the New Jersey side of the North River. 
There, on an area not much larger than 
Brooklyn, is a population of about a million 
people, in the midst of which in many locali- 
ties is as great moral and spiritual desolation 
as anywhere in New York. The anniversary 
at Whittier House illustrated in a clear and 
beautiful way the value of the settlement to 
the community. 


The Berkshire (formerly Burnham) Industrial 
Farm is ready to receive boys between the ages 
of seven and sixteen who may be fitted for that 


institution. It receives no boys who are incor- 
rigible, but only those whose surroundings are 
rapidly causing them to acquire criminal habits. 
Any correspondence on this subject may be had 
with Miss Myra Dooley, care of: the Berkshire 
Industrial Farm, Canaan Four Corners, Colum- 
bia County, N. Y. 





The War as Viewed by The Outlook’s 


Correspondents 


Protests Against the War' 
I. 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In an editorial “« Why War?” (April 23) 
you set forth the wickedness of Spain, and 
imply that we should constitute ourselves the 
avengers of her past sins. Interjected is one 
phrase, “If honorable war comes,” but it 
and others on this subject are calculated to 
incite a war spirit. At that time (April 23) 
enough was known to show that this war was 
not begun in a spirit honorable to a republic. 
The speeches in Congress show that the 
principal motives effective in the passage of 
the resolution of April 19 were revenge and 
the desire to make political capital. Yet, on 
April 30, you say: “It [the country] goes to 
war with extreme reluctance. . . . It goes to 
war with sad deliberation, and in a judicial 
spirit.” These statements—if they apply to 
the part of the country that demanded war 
as its only way to abate an evil, to Congress 
and the yellow journals—are not true. This 
war did not begin as an honorable war. If 
it is to become an honorable war, it must be 
made honorable by other men than those 
whose votes committed us to it. 

The condition in Cuba was bad, coatrary 
to the line of our growth, and capable of no 
harmonization with our ideals—save by the 
evolution of growth. The evil will be trouble- 
some after as well as before this war, for the 
descendant of the Spaniard and the negro is 
of no finer blood than his fathers. The real 
cure is internal. Nothing is settled by pre- 
cipitancy. The horrors you cite as cause 
for war were being remedied, and by lawful 
means. Into the orderly process of diplo- 
macy, which was accomplishing all we desired, 
you approve an invasion of mobism—for 
only such was the response of Congress to 
the President's request. It is your encour- 
agement of lynch-law methods that I deplore. 
You forget that nearly, if not quite, every 
charge you make against Spain can be, and 
has been, made against cur own Government 
for its misdealings with our Indians. Our 
reconcentrados have suffered from the pecu- 


! An editorial on these letters will be found on another 
page.—-THE EDITORS. 


lations of those in authority quite as keenly 
as any Cubans. 

Stand by the President? Yes, because he, 
like us, is under those who have been elected 
to give us our orders. But it is too bitter a 
joke to demand that we follow blindly men 
who got office in ways used by so many of 
those who threw us into this war. I am an 
American because I love and believe in the 
principles on which the United States is 
based, and I propose to hold to this experi- 
ment we are making to actualize our ideals 
of democracy. This protest does not mean 
aid to the enemy. Spain is not fighting me, 
but the country we own, and may endanger 
the attempt we are making for human wel- 
fare. I repeat, this does not mean aid to the 
enemy. It mcans war against a worse enemy 
than Spain—the politicians who are willing to 
embark us in war, if thereby their aims are 
advanced. Attention was focusing on the 
politics of Ohio, Illinois, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the politicians did well to usea 
diversion. 

You seem to adopt the “ Too late now; 
we're in for it” attitude. No. It is never 
too late for that to be true which was true at 
the first; nor ever too late for one to do jus- 
tice. There are three parts to this war: its 
beginning, execution, and clearing up. We 
have no dread for its outcome, no fear that 
dishonorable acts will be done by our navy 
and army. Still, the fact remains that we 
were hurried into war by men who scorned 
to deliberate, and that its conclusion may 
disgrace us deeply if Congress is not made 
to heed the sober and deeper wishes of the 
Nation. There is no need for The Outlook 
to encourage the spirit of war against Spain; 
let it voice the mind of those who deplore 
war and who work to check reckless legisla- 
tors, to the end that the close of this war may 
be honorable to a Nation whose ideal is 
equal justice to every man. 

FRANK DREw. 

Worcester, Mass. 

Il. 

The difficulty in accepting The Outlook’s 
view of this war is that so few hold it. 
Even the New York “ Tribune” is now yell 
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ing “ Remember the Maine!” in its editorial 
columns. And I am satisfied that the land- 
grabbing which is going to take place, in spite 
of all that has been said or will be said, was 
in the scheme from the start, in the minds of 
that element in Congress which overruled 
the President’s advice and forced the war. 
No, my dear sir, this war was not brought on 
by the class to which you belong, but by the 
crowd who read, rather, the “ World ” and the 
“Journal” and make a market for the “ To 
Hell with Spain” badges. Of course the war 
must be fought out. Durandum est quod 
cepimus ; but it will be better for the Na- 
tion in the future if it shall not deceive itself 
into accepting the lead of Yellow Journal- 
ism, Foraker, Tillman, etc., as the will of 
God. I do not expect to turn you against 
your present position, but I do hope you 
will make a fight against land-grabbing as 
a result of this war. It will be an unsuc- 
cessful fight, but it is a good thing that 
there should be some showing on the side of 
the right. 
W.H. J. 
IL, 

In common with other readers of The 
Outlook with whom I have talked, I am 
greatly disappointed in its course during the 
present war. We perhaps hardly expected 
that it would take the radical ground that an 
Act of Congress or a Declaration of the 
President could not transform into virtues 
killing and stealing and lying and other essen- 
tial vices of war, and justify a nation in their 
commission. 

We had hoped that its Christian basis 
would require it, even in the excitement of 
war, to aid the quiet, solid sentiment of the 
country in making another armed conflict 
more difficult, and would point out its wicked- 
ness except as a last resort. 

We do not question the goodness of the 
motives, motives affecting liberty and char- 
ity, which prompt many participants and 
advocates, and we always honor goodness of 
motive. But we know also that yellow jour- 
nalism, political bossism, and other iniquities 
have used these better sentiments for their 
selfish ends, and have forced the war. We 
believe that if the conscientious lovers of 
liberty and righteousness had alone been in 
charge of affairs they would have found in 
the peaceful methods of diplomacy, arbitra- 
tion, or purchase some method to gain the 
liberties and happiness of Cuba. In this 
sense the war is unnecessary, as most wars 
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have been, and a few editorials saying what 
most sensible men said before they were ex- 
cited by the passions of actual war would 
have helped to emphasize the peaceful nature 
of Christianity, have aided the inevitable 
uitimate extinction of war, and have been in 
place in a level-headed religious journal. 
But, unintentionally perhaps, you have, as 
it seems to us, allied yourselves for the time 
being with the common periodicals of the 
day, and greatly weakened your future influ. 
ence in favor of peace and arbitration. 
ISAAC SHARPLESS. 
Haverford College, Fifth Month, 8th, 1898. 


Proposed National Disgrace 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Since the capture of Manila Bay by Com- 
modore Dewey, frequent expressions have 
been heard that the United States must hold 
the Philippines. At the dinner of the Massa- 
chusetts Club in Boston, on May 7, Rear- 
Admirals Belknap and Kimberly, retired, were 
the guests. The former declared boldly that 
the United States must hold permanently, not 
only Hawaii, but also Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines. Rear-Admiral Kimberly 
followed with a broad indorsement of the 
declaration. Public-spirited citizens who real- 
ize the need of a strong moral position on 
the part of the United States cannot be too 
prompt in their complete repudiation of such 
sentiments. The fourth resolution which 
formed a part of our National declaration to 
the world, through the act of Congress, was 
that we had no purpose of annexing Cuba, 
and that we would withdraw as soon as 
peace was restored in the island. We as- 
serted that we were governed by claims of 
humanity alone, and we called the world to 
witness that we were impelled by no selfish 
motives. We affirmed solemnly that we were 
not conducting a war of aggrandizement. 
The spirit of the declaration applied to Porto 
Rico and the Philippines as fully as to Cuba. 
The fact that they were not mentioned by 
name was not due to any secret or avowed 
purpose we had to seize them by act of war, 
but only to the fact that we were not far 
enough into the thick of events to foresee 
present complications. Our attitude before 
the world was that we did not engage in war 
for the annexation of any territory, but solely 
for the relief of humanity, whose sufferings at 
our doors had become intolerable. 

First of all, this question is one of public 
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morals. It would be an unspeakably dis 
graceful thing for the United States to pro 
claim to the world that she was acting for 
humanity alone, but, just as soon as opportu- 
nity offered, threw her solemn declarations to 
the winds and annexed as a permanent part 
of her territory the islands which she had 
acquired by act of war as an incident to the 
sole purpose of forcing Spain out of Cuba. 
We should deservedly receive the execrations 
of the world for such bad faith. We should 
justly be condemned as a land-grabbing na- 
tion masquerading in the name of humanity. 
No other act could possibly discredit us so 
completely and so justly with all nations as 
for us to annex any territory whatever as a 
result of the war. In accordance with our 
proclamation to the world, our sole course is 
to succor the starving wretches in Cuba, to 
expel Spain from the island, to see that a 
government is established there sufficient for 
the protection of life and property, and then 
ourselves withdraw from the island as speed- 
ily as possible! Just what is to be done with 
the Philippines must be determined later, but 
the one thing that must not be done is to 
make them a permanent part of the United 
States. 

This hot haste of naval men, who are old 
enough to be retired from the service, proves 
the great dangers of our position. Doubtless 
many of our people will approve this selfish 
and censurable policy of aggrandizement at 
the expense of our National faith and with 
exceeding risk to our political peace. It is 
to be hoped that our Government will toler- 
ate nothing of the sort, but that President 
McKinley will hold the rudder true to our 


humanitarian policy, and to nothing beyond 
that. B. 


‘Foreign Opinion” 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Your editorial, May 7, rather begs the 
question in believing that American motives 
would appeal to the peoples of Europe. 
Continental nations are not in sympathy with 
this country because their communities be- 
lieve that the way Spain has been governing 
Cuba and the Philippines is the proper way 
to govern a colony. 

Your contention in reference to sovereigns 
and peoples should apply no less to Spain 
than to Germany, Austria, and Russia. But 


it was not the Queen Regent who presented 
to Spain the alternative of resistance or 
One phase of the revo- 


domestic revolution. 
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lution already impending is the tendency in 
some quarters to the glorification of Weyler, 
due to a vague hope on the part of the 
masses that full sway given to his savage 
methods might introduce the reconcentrado 
principle to the environs of New York and 
St. Louis. 

Spanish colonial rule is objectionable be- 
cause Spain resembles other Continental 
communities in looking upon subject races as 
merely the legitimate prey of the “ mother” 
country. In this view it is probably true 
that the governing classes are more moderate 
and more humane than the masses. 

The governing classes do not represent 
the monarchical principle, any more than the 
ward politician represents the republican 
principle. The community represents the 
monarchical principle, and, | think, cannot be 
as easily dissected as your editorial infers. 

English sympathies are not primarily the 
result of English institutions. English insti- 
tutions and English sympathies are the re- 
sult of characteristics common to all strata 
of English society. The elimination of the 
governing classes from Continental society 
would be simple compared with the revolu- 
tions necessary to leave a majority of political 
thinkers and observers, capable of enlight- 
ened and patriotic self-government. The 
shelving of the monarchical principle in 
France has left some things to be desired 
by, for instance, the Malagasy, and has not 
prevented the unreasoning ferocity of the 
masses in the Dreyfus and Zola trials. 


i: 


Historical Justice 
‘To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I am sure that you have no desire to do 
any injustice to our navy when, in the edi- 
torial “ The First Battle,” you say: “ For the 
first time in almost ninety years our flag has 
been seen through the smoke of conflict in 
foreign waters; for the first time in our his- 
tory Americans have fought a battle in the 
Far East.” As a matter of fact, on the 16th 
of July, 1863, in the straits of Shimonoséki, 
Captain David McDougal, in the Wyoming, 
in an action of seventy minutes, engaged a 
force of seven batteries mounting thirty heavy 
guns, and three men-of-war, carrying eighteen 
guns in all. The Wyoming, unassisted, de- 
stroyed one battery, sunk two ships, disabled 
a third, and emerged from the conflict with a 
loss of four men killed and seven wounded. 
I cannot qualify my language when I quote 
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what I have written before, that “in the an- 
nals of the American navy no achievement 
of a single commander in a single ship sur- 
passes that of David McDougal in the Wyo- 
ming at Shimonosé¢éki.” 

In spite of Washington’s warning against 
“ entangling alliances,” the United States was 
allied with Great Britain, France, and the 
Netherlands on the 4th of September, 1864, 
in the attack on the Shimonoséki batteries. 
Amid the 17 ships, 7,590 men, and 208 can- 
non the great American Republic was repre- 
sented by the chartered merchant propeller 
Ta-Kiang, with one rifled 30-pounder Parrott 
gun, commanded by Lieutenant Frederick 
Pearson, with a party of thirty sailors and 
marines. These men upheld most superbly 
American naval traditions of discipline, valor, 
accuracy of marksmanship, and general ef- 
™ fectiveness. 

On the 12th of June, 1871, an American 
expedition under Admiral John Rodgers, con- 
sisting of five ships, the Colorado, Alaska, 
Benicia, Monocacy, and Palos, landed a force 
in Korea, and, after forty-eight hours’ march- 
ing and fighting, our men captured five forts 
mounting 27 guns of over 20-pound caliber, 
and 454 two and four-pounders. These five 
forts were on high hills. Their capture re- 
quired toil and patience in climbing up preci- 
pices, as well as great vigilance and valor. 

Of course, in both Japan and Korea the 
number of killed on the side of “ the enemy ” 
ran into the hundreds, while on our side the 
number was hardly twenty. Yet these vic- 
tories were won, not because ‘“* Heaven is on 
the side of the heaviest battalions ” (in Korea 
our men were but a handful compared to the 
thousands of stalwart Koreans), nor through 
mere brute force or superior weapons, but 
because of the higher moral qualities behind 
the means employed. 

The Japanese long ago confessed the bene- 
fit which they received after chastisement in 
a battle which they themselves provoked ; 
while even so good an authority as the late 
S. Wells Williams once wrote the author that 
the punishment which the Koreans received 
after treacherously firing upon American sur- 
veying boats disposed them to treat more 
reasonably their fellow-beings. Our naval 
“histories ”’ somehow or another ignore these 
victories, which were none the less honorable, 
and possibly as rich in their fruitage of good 
as the exploits of Commodore Dewey. 

Very respectfully yours, 
THE AUTHOR OF “ THE MIKADO’s EMPIRE.” 
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Notes and Queries 

According to the invitation given by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, is it right for two neigh- 
bors who are living, openly, on unfriendly terms, 
to partake of the Sacrament, even though one 
should desire pleasant relations? Tobe concise, 
does the desire make it right to go to the Lord’s 
Table when the fact remains? 

Neither the Church’s invitation nor the 
New Testament teaching admits to the com- 
munion any not living in love and charity 
with their neighbors. In cases of offense 
and estrangement, one party may be desirous 
and the other disinclined to close the breach. 
But the fact that the breach must remain 
open till both are disposed to close it does 
not debar from the communion the one who 
desires and does what he can to close it. 


Kindly refer me to some literature on the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, comprising the views of 
both conservative and liberal theologians. 

READER. 

For briefer expositions see Dr. Newman 
Hall’s « Atonement the Fundamental Fact of 
Christianity ” (Revell, New York, 75 cents), 
and Dr. Whiton’s “ The Divine Satisfaction ” 
(Whittaker, New York, 40 cents). For a 
more extended discussion see Dr. A. Hodge’s 
and Dr. J. McLeod Campbell’s books on 
« The Atonement” (Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, and the Macmillan Company, 
$1.50 and $2). 


I desire to read up the whole question of Sac- 
rifice in the Old Testament. Will you kindly 
give me a list of the best books on the subject? 
Also please state what is the best single book. 

H. D. 

See Dr. H. C. Trumbull’s book, “The 
Blood Covenant” (Scribners, New York, $2), 
and F. D. Maurice’s “ Doctrine of Sacrifice 
Deduced from the Scriptures ” (Macmillan, 
New York, about $2). Probably the leading 
authority is Professor W. R. Smith, on “ The 
Religion of the Semites.” 


Is Pliny’s famous letter to Trajan still regarded 
as genuine, in which he speaks of the Christians 
“meeting together and singing alternately a 


hymn to Christ, as a God,” etc.? G. W. D. 


It is an indubitably genuine document, dat- 
ing about A.D. 112. 


J.T. C_—*How Big was Alexander, Pa?” 
This poem was written by the Rev. E. Jones, 
who preached at Minot, Maine, upwards of forty 
years, and died in 1869. Mr. Jones was a near 
and intimate neighbor of William Ladd, one of 
the founders of the American Peace Society, 
who wrote much and lectured extensively on the 
subject of peace, and died somewhere in the 
40's. 0. H 
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Robin on the Lawn 
By Ethel Parton 
Hop, hop, hop. hop, hurry, Za/¢ / 
If this bird's caught, it’s not his fault! 
Boys that pelt and dogs that bounce, 
Cats that lurk and sneak and pounce— 
(Cheree !) 
In the tree, 
Cheer, little wife, don’t fear for me! 
Just see— 
(Cheree! cheree!) 
See how I run, and bring up short 
Alert, on guard! Oh, I won’t be caught ; 


Or, if ever I am, through fate, not fault— 
Hop, hop, hop, hop, hurry, Za/¢ / 


Tug, tug, tug. tug, *riumph! Tug! 
Whew! Dear heart, what a worm to lug! 
Six pink wriggling inches long: 
Worthy game for a hunting song ! 
(Cheree !) 
In the tree, 
Look, little wife, look down at me, 
Just see— 
(Cheree! cheree!) 
See, dear heart, what a noble worm, 
All a-twist, and a-curl, and a-squirm— 
Look, what a grand great load to lug! 
Tug, tug, tug, tug, triumph! Zug / 


Run, run, run, run, run, robin, 7zx / 
Here’s a boy with a dreadful gun. 
No, it's only his baseball bat, 
And he’s dropped his cap—or is that the cat? 
(Cheree !) 
In the tree, 
I've time to fly if it's really she! 
Just see— 
(Cheree! cheree !) 
See how I wait, awake and aware, 
Death and cats how I proudly dare— 
Oho, I’m fine! and, Aha, it’s fun! 
Run, run, run, run, robin, 72 / 


The Maker of Silver Linings 
By Cornelia H. Mather 
Bobby had been all day long on the Island 
of Discontent. He set sail early in the morn- 
ing on what proved to be a troublous sea, 


and met disaster near the Coast of Getting 
Dressed, 


At breakfast, sailing was difficult, and when 


the reef of Lessons came in sight, his little 
boat proved unseaworthy, and, meeting the 
great battle-ship Arithmetic, which bore down 
upon him quite mercilessly, he was completely 
wrecked. 

As his fragile boat Good Temper floated 
off in bits, he struggled to the only scrap of 
land he saw, and there he stayed all day. 
*Twas a dreary place, as much older people 
know. Nurse sent him no help, being busy 
with the mending of stupid clothes. Babie 
Bell, when regarded from a distance, was not 
very interesting, and made foolish remarks 
which no one could understand. As for those 
tin soldiers who fought so valiantly only yes- 
terday, they stood staring about them without 
the least intelligence in their faces. He won- 
dered why he had ever had anything to do 
with them. 

Bumpo, the pug, was perfectly ridiculous ; 
he was so happy, and capered all over the 
nursery, jumping up again and again on 
Bobby, who promptly poked him down and 
told him to go away. Having sent away his 
only intruding friend that he might have the 
Island all to himself, he seemed no better 
pleased than before. For though he could 
have everything his own way, it was not a 
pleasant way. The weather was not pleasant 
there either, for clouds hung low and showers 
threatened. 

Now, as twilight came, the fire in the nursery 
looked cheery, and Bobby thought of a return 
home. But, being wrecked, what could he 
do? Let no one think it an easy trip from 
the Island of Discontent back to the quiet 
harbor of Nursery Happiness. And so, how 
much longer Bobby would have stayed there, 
no one knows; but Big Sister Annie came, 
bringing a piece of sunshine. Straight to 
Bobby she went, and, picking him off the 
Island, carried him and sat down in the rosy 
glow of the cheerful fire. 

“ Bobby darling,” she said, “I know ex- 
actly where you’ve been to-day—lI’ve been 
there myself sometimes, Bobkin ; but I'll tell 
you a nicer place to go. To hunt for the 
Maker of Silver Linings!” Bobby stared 
and Nurse smiled. “What does he look 
like—is he big?” he begged. “ Sometimes,” 
answered Sister Annie, “and sometimes he’s 
little like you, and has blue eyes and : _— 
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Bell.” Then Bobby laughed. Sistér Annie 
had blue eyes too, and a sweet voice, and 
Bobby loved her devotedly, and listened hard 
while she told him that the Maker of Silver 
Linings had to keep a great deal of sunshine 
on hand, because there were always black 
clouds to be lined and somebody must be 
ready to do it. When children were playing 
together, the Maker of Silver Linings must be 
there to keep them happy and contented, 
and when grown-up people were tired, very 
little makers could often help them most. 
“ Babie Bell is crying,’ mterrupted Bobby. 
“ P’r’aps she wants Bumpo; I’ll get him.” 
Big Sister Annie went to dinner; Bobby, 
with a new and exciting idea, sat down to sup- 
per. and the Island of Discontent disappeared. 


A Tea Party 

A court-house is a place where prisoners 
are tried. In New York there is a large 
building called the Criminal Court Building. 
Across the street is another large building, 
‘connected with it by an inclosed bridge, 
called the Tombs. This building is a prison. 
All about are tall tenements and factories, 
printing-houses, and large stores, as well as 
tiny ones. It is not a cheerful part of the 
city, because the streets are narrow and the 
buildings tall. Hundreds of little children 
live in this neighborhood. At either side of 
the steps leading to the doorway of the 
Criminal Court Building is a paved square 
between the steps and the wings at either 
side. The other day four little ragged girls 
had carried into the further corner of one of 
these spaces four gayly painted little chairs. 
all broken, with either back or seat partly 
gone; two dolls as ragged as the little mothers. 
two dolls’ teacups, two small broken saucers, 
and one cracker. Four happier little girls 
it would be difficult to find. The cause of 
their happiness was easily discovered. They 
had room to play. The policeman evidently 
had no intention of disturbing them, and 
there was no possibility of their being in any- 
body’s way, or of being driven out from their 
warm, sunny camping-ground. After they 
had carried their things into the corner they 
must have decided to havea tea party. What 
could they use as a table? They moved 
their chairs in every direction, but the chairs 
would not make a table. What do you sup- 
pose they did? They moved their chairs 
back as though at the four sides of a table, 
arranged their dishes directly in front of 
each chair, the two having the cups surren- 
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dering the two small broken saucers to the 
other two little girls. The little mother of 
the group was so busy getting the family in 
order, deciding where each should sit, and 
who should take care of the babies, that it 
was delightful to see her. She broke the 
cracker up into the tiniest pieces, almost 
crumbs, and put them in a pile on the flag- 
ging-stone in the middle. The two ragged, 
broken dolls passed around the group so fre 
quently that it was impossible to tell who 
were the mothers. At last the tea party began. 
They ate the cracker, and drank from the 
empty cups. They sat in the most dignified 
positions when they ate, and bent down to 
the pile of crackers on the flagging-stone as 
if they had never seen a table. 

The street was crowded with cars and 
trucks, the sidewalk with hurrying crowds ot 
people, but no one, it seemed, was conscious 
of the gay little tea party in the shelter of 
the Criminal Court Building except the big 
policeman and the one who tells this story. 

And that one was reminded of a conversa- 
tion that was told her which had been over- 
heard at another party in a beautiful house. 
There was an awning at the front door, and 
flowers and music.and ice-cream, and servants 
to take care of the little people who came to 
this party. Four little girls in silk and lace 
sat stiffly up on chairs, refusing to play with 
the other children. Why? Because their 
dresses came from Paris, and they were not 
sure whether the other little girls’ had or not. 

How stupid it must have been! and how 
glad the owners of the dresses from Paris 
must have been when that party was over! 
The jolly crowd at the Criminal Court Build- 
ing never concerned themselves about dresses. 
Certainly the ones they wore to their party 
had never been made for them. One little 
girl was bursting out of hers because it was 
too small for her. Her little fat back was 
determined to come ont if it had to burst the 
buttonholes, or if the buttons came off; and 
one dress was so large that it would surely be 
a year before the little girl who wore it could 
feel it on her, if it lasted that time. The 
other two were so nearly worn out that they 
could hardly be called dresses. But what a 
jolly crowd! what a lovely tea party ! 


a 


There was a jolly miller once, 
Lived on the river Dee; 
He worked and sung from morn till night, 
No lark more blithe than he. 
—/. Bickerstaff. 








The Growth of Club Ideas 

in the New York “ Evening Post” there 
was recently an account of the Washington 
Club, an organization of women in Wash- 
ington, D. C. This club was founded on 
what at first glance appears a social antith- 
esis. The women of society, the wives and 
daughters of the men officially connected with 
the Government, could not see each other 
because of the press of social duties. A 
club visited by these same women would 
offer a condition that permitted them the 
leisure to know each other, a leisure impos- 
sible in the round of social duties inseparable 
from official life in Washington. The first 
suggestion was for a literary club. This did 
not meet with approval; and the thought of a 
center for the cultivation of acquaintance and 
friendship died. At last some one proposed 
a club without any attempt to cultivate the 
mind—a club that would be a free meeting- 
ground for women having certain affiliations. 
The club was formed, with an executive board 
of fifteen, résident members and the usual 
number of officers. The wives of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and Cabinet officers 
are honorary members. A lunch is served 
at the club-house, and is a convenience to 
the members, who take lunch there for the 
purpose of freedom. The rooms are used 
once each week by the musical members, 
who have formed a club by themselves, and 
gives musicales for the members and friends. 
Current topics hold the attention of the mem- 
bers who are interested in this method of 
keeping in touch with the news of the world. 
None of these side issues interfere with the 
freedom of the members, who come and go 
as though these subdivisions did not exist. 
The Barnard Clubs of New York and Brook- 
lyn will be considered by some an advance 
on this club organization, because they are 
composed of men and women. Both clubs are 
the centers for the meeting of those members 
who find the club a convenience for the 
transaction of social business, for the chance 
meeting of people who fit a mood, and as a 
place of retirement. The rooms are home- 
like and enough in number to meet individual 
club members’ wants. The great distances in 
cities like New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Washington have compelled a social ex- 
change. The formal call shared with many 
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is a bar, a hindrance to a knowledge of the 
true self which an informal meeting in a 
common home under the club roof makes 
possible. The club idea must grow and 
change with the social trend of the day. Bet- 
ter opportunities for education; increase of 
wealth, which makes the use of these oppor- 
tunities more comnon ; the increase of social 
life due to the increase of wealth —all must 
change the original idea of the club as « the 
married woman’s college.’ The love of books 
has made them a necessity to many more homes 
than in the early days of this century, as in- 
vention has made them cheaper and within 
the reach of all. This makes the reading of 
papers on literary subjects less a need for 
generalculture. Theclub is taking one of two 
ways. It is a social exchange or a civic force. 


A Civic Power 

Reference has frequently been made in 
these columns to the Woman’s Club of Chi- 
cago, which is acknowledged to be one of the 
leading clubs, if not the leading club, in this 
country. It is often asked why this club 
should be the powerful factor in civic and 
State life that it is; why it is that this club 
makes its influence felt; why it is a power 
dreaded by immoral politicians, and the hope 
and inspiration of all progressive and moral 
movements, especially those affecting home 
life and school life, in the city of Chicago. 
The reason is that this club’s membership is 
drawn from the entire city, and numbers up 
into the thousands. In other cities small 
clubs divide the interests of the women. The 
Chicago Woman’s Club is one large body, 
organized into small departments, or clubs, 
or classes, as the case may be, but all work- 
ing as a partof a magnificently organized 
whole. Probably no club in the country is 
so wealthy; it has in its membership not 
only the wealthy women but the prominent 
professional women, and also the average 
women, of the city. Its treasury, as the re- 
sults of dues paid, has in it the largest sum 
of money, probably, held by any woman’s 
organization in this country. It has voted 
the sum of $40,000. 

This unity of interest results not only in 
making the club a powerful factor in the 
civic life of Chicago, but it also gives the 
club every advantage. A leading light in 
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any department of life appearing in Chicago 
is invited to address the Woman's Club, and 
is insured a large, intelligent, and apprecia- 
tive audience. It is not a question of a 
dozen different clubs giving as many teas and 
receptions, but of one club, holding in its 
ranks the best that the city has to give, open- 
ing its doors and welcoming any person who 
can enlarge its members’ views of life, and 
increase their knowledge, enthusiasm, or in- 
terest. The club rooms are beautiful, and 
there is an atmosphere of friendship that the 
most casual visitor feels. 


The Standard Worth the Struggle 


At no very distant day there will be one 
marked change in our public-school system. 
Promotion will cease to be regulated by two 
or three given datesin the year. The Super- 
intendent of Public Schools in Philadelphia, 
Dr. Brooks, announces that the proportion of 
pupils in the grammar grades is less than 
one-fourth of the entire number attending 
the public schools, so that upwards of three- 
fourths of the children obtain less than four 
years’ schooling. Without a doubt this is 
equally true of every large city in the coun- 
try. The Philadelphia “Times,” comment- 
ing on this statement, says it is a fact that 
“the elementary schools are the really im- 
portant part of the whole system, the essen- 
tial foundation that should be most carefully 
perfected in preference—if preference must 
be shown—to any part of the superstructure.” 
Certain it is that there can be no more illogi- 
cally devised system than that which permits 
of fifty, even eighty, pupils under one teacher in 
a primary-school room, when the possibilities 
are that less than one-fourth of these will 
ever pass into the grammar grade, and then 
pays the highest salaries in grammar grades, 
where there are the smallest classes, where dis- 
cipline requires less time, where the child has 
acquired some idea of how to use its facul- 
ties. We simply must reconstruct our stand- 
ards of what a public school should be. We 
must put the best teacher where the demand 
is the greatest, and she must have only that 
number of pupils which she can control with- 
out loss of power, and whom she can really 
teach and not merely keep in order; her 
classes must be small enough for individual 
work. This day will never come to any 
community until rational standards have been 
established as to what education is, and un- 
til the eyes of the people have been opened 
to the value of those first five years in the 
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child’s school life, and to the fact that all 
that the child can ever attain after that time 
depends on how it has been trained through 
that time. Whether life until thirty is spent 
in acquiring an education in order to make a 
living, or whether one passes out of the school- 
house at fourteen, all that the man or 
woman can ever hope to be depends on what 
has been done with head and heart and 
hands between the ages of five and fourteen. 


A Necessary Study 

One of the Assemblymen of Kings County 
has introduced a bill to compel the teaching 
of Civil Government in the public schools of 
the State. It is quite interesting to remem- 
ber at this point that when the schools were 
established in this country it was done in 
order that the children might learn to “ read 
the Bible and the laws of the country.” As 
soon as this bill—one of the features of which 
is that no teacher shall be employed who 
cannot pass an examination showing that he 
is qualified to teach “the subject of Civil 
Government or the science of Government — 
is introduced, the question arises, What is 
the science of government, and who is to 


decide the important question?- One thing 
is certain, that civil government should be 
taught in such a way that at fourteen years 
of age every child coming out of our public 
schools should have some adequate concep- 


tion of the difference between National, 
State, and municipal government. As it is 
to-day, thousands of young people in this 
country cannot define the difference between 
the three forms of government, or name the 
legislative or executive heads of the three 
forms, and it is this ignorance which makes 
them in later years the easy tool of the politi- 
cal demagogue who at least has in his vocab- 
ulary the words that represent the three forms 
of government, and who, therefore, to the 
ignorant man starfds as a great and learned 
exponent of that which he himself ought to 
know and does not. His ignorance makes 
him bow down before half-knowledge, and 
accept the conclusions of the man who could 
not himself explain the terms that he uses, 
but whose possession of a few words makes 
him a political capitalist working to the detri- 
ment of those who are so easily deceived by 
the use of words. In every home library 
there should be a book on civil government 
by an accepted authority, as well as a stand- 
ard work on political history, and a standard 
historical work at least on American history. 





